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“IRREPRESSIBLE PERTINACITY” 
@Hounps awful, but this is something every 
Credit Manager should develop. 


Pertinacity that is irrepressible in securing com- 
plete information regarding his customers. 


Pertinacity that is irrepressible in following up 
collections. 





Tempered with Diplomacy, “‘Irrepressible Pert- 
inacity’’ is the one thing which makes success- 
ful Credit executives. 
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“Retail Credit | 


Practice” 


THE LATEST AND BEST BOOK 
COVERING EVERY ANGLE 
OF RETAIL CREDIT. 


Seven hundred members of the 
N.R.C.A. have purchased this book 
and all agree it should be on the desk 
of every Retail Credit Manager. 

The authors, John T. Bartlett and 
Charles M. Reed, explain in a simple 
and interesting way present day 
methods for increasing efliciency, 
eliminating loss and promoting in- 
creased sales. 





The Price is $4.00 per Copy 





Order from 


National Retail Credit Assn. 


Equitable Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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Addressing the Small 
Merchants in Particular 





R. MERCHANT—How do you 
measure your own Credit effi- 
ciency, or that of your Credit 

Manager? Is it by a certain standard 
you have set up in your own mind or 
is it by the yard stick of experience 
based not upon your individual busi- 
ness, but that of thousands of others 
who are sucessfully extending credit 
and making profits. 


The fact that 85% of the Retail 
Credit losses of the country can be 
attributed to unwise Credit extension 
and inefficient collection manage- 
ment is an arrangement of the Retail 
interests of the country which de- 
mands our most serious thought and 
indicates the average Retailer is 
following the rule of guess, which is 
simply gambling with Bankruptcy and 
creating an undesirable and unstable 
citizenship. 


The successful Retailers of today, 
whose sales volume is constantly 
increasing because of the intelligent 
use of Credit, and whose losses from 
bad accounts rarely run over one half 
of one percent, are those who substi- 
tute facts for opinions. 


The National Retail Credit Associ- 


ation will hold its seventeenth annual 
Convention in Nashville, Tennessee, 


on June 18-19-20-21. There will be 


gathered in a four day intimate 
exchange of ideas, the most successful 
Retail Merchants and Credit Managers 
of the country. 


The sessions are open to all Re- 
tailers, small and large, whether mem- 
bers of the National Retail Credit 
Association or not, and offers an 
opportunity to rub shoulders with and 
absorb the knowledge of others, such 
as is presented only once in a year. 

Every Retailer who employs a Credit 
Manager (man or woman) and desires 
them to become more efficient, should see 
they attend this Convention. 


Every Retailer who is his own 
Credit Manager, should himself attend. 


The General Sessions, the Group 
Conference, the Service Meetings, the 
personal contacts will all bring to you 
new visions, new ideas, new plans, 
which will mean much for your indi- 
vidual business. 


And the Nashville Retailers and the 
citizens of that thriving community 
will show you real, from the heart, 
Southern Hospitality. 


= 
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The Rural Merchant’s Credit Sales 


By DAVID L. WICKENS, Division of Agricultural Finance, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE rural merchant’s practice of selling on time 
is the most expensive form of credit to the 
farmer and frequently unprofitable to the mer- 

chant. Yet buying on time remains an important form 
of farm credit and continues to vex the merchant 
with questions of risk and collection. It is not to be 
confused with installment buying, which is rarely en- 
couraged by rural merchants. 

Merchant credit has been common since early days 
in the agricultural areas where processes of nature 
are waited upon for means of payment either in kind 
or in money, and is still common especially in the 
South, although by no means confined to that section. 
In three New York counties, 191 stores selling over 
half their goods to farmers averaged over half their 
total sales on credit. In areas of diverse farm in- 
come, or in those where receipts are distributed 
through the year, little use is made of merchant 
credit, but in one-crop areas in sections of uncer- 
tain crop returns, or in regions deficient in bank- 
ing resources, the rural storekeeper often combines 
the functions of both merchant and_ banker. 

Studies by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Econom- 
ics show that merchant 
credit is often a third or 
more of the total short- 
term farm credit in 
some Southern commu- 
nities and that many 
stores sell over half 
their goods on time. For 
example, merchant 
credit constituted 42 per 
cent of the total short- 
term credit in three 
North Carolina commu- 
nities in 1926, 18 per 
cent in three South Car- 
olina areas, and 36 per 
cent in two areas in 
Georgia. Reports from 
4,200 farmers in ten cot- 
ton states show that 30 
per cent of their short- 
term credit in 1926 was 
obtained from merchants 
and supply houses. 

The volume of this 
merchant credit is sig- 
nificant in view of its 
cost to the farmers. In 
the South, a_ certain 








The farmer who pays his bills at the store undoubtedly 
loses heavily because of the ‘‘time price’’ 
added to the cash price. 


amount generally is added to the cash price of time 
sales to cover the cost of deferred payments and the 
account as a rule runs from 4 to 8 months. In the 
areas studied, the usual charge ranged from 10 to 20 
per cent, which, computed on a per annum basis, often 
amounted to three or four times the local rate on cash 
loans. Occasionally, interest is charged in addition to 
the flat price difference. The weighted average charge 
on time sales for each of three southern states ranged 
from 25 to 35 per cent per annum. 

Despite these high charges, the merchant’s profit 
from sales on time is often much less than commonly 
supposed because a large part of the average margin 
on time sales is absorbed by losses due to unpaid ac- 
counts and inability to take advantage of discounts, 
and by extra costs of inspection and handling. Charges 
for time sales reported by 14 North Carolina rural 
merchants averaged 28 per cent per annum, but losses 
averaged 17 per cent, leaving 11 per cent for interest 
on the merchant’s investment in the goods, and 
for other costs. In two arkansas areas, 14 mer- 
chants charged 31 per cent gross, lost 17 per cent, 
and had 14 per cent as 
margin for interest, in- 
spection, and bookkeep- 
ing costs. In South Car- 
olina, 20 merchants with 
annual sales of a million 
and a half charged 35 
per cent gross margin 
per annum, suffered 15 
per cent loss, and had a 
20 per cent margin for 
interest and other costs. 

These and other re- 
ports of the experience 
of rural merchants indi- 
cate that the average 
loss on unpaid accounts 
is approximately one- 
half the gross charge 
and that the average 
margin above losses is 
much less than might be 
expected. In selected 
areas in two states, lost 
accounts alone left a dif- 
ference but little above 
the cost of cash credit. 
It seems that, on the av- 
erage, rural merchants 
discount the factors 
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involved, thus adjusting the extra charge on time sales 
to a basis which will enable them to survive in the 
current of competition, with much of the gains offset 
hy losses and costs. 

At one extreme of each group of merchants some 
dealers are found who thrive especially well, and at 
the other extreme those who lose. The most success- 
ful ones select their customers carefully, insist on 
ample security, and as a result have maintained a good 
volume of trade over a long period with surprisingly 
low losses and substantial profits. At the opposite 
extreme are the merchants who have not accurately 
estimated the risks, and who eventually abandon the 
credit business, or perhaps even close their doors 
because of heavy losses. 

Losses due to unpaid 
accounts are supple- 
mented frequently by 
loss of the discount 
which merchants usual- 
ly receive from the 
wholesaler on their cash 
transactions, or by the 
interest which they must 
pay on borrowed money, 
or by both. Of 30 mer- 
chants, 19 were borrow- 
ing from banks in 1926 
and four owed whole- 
sale supply houses or 
factories. A merchant 
dependent upon a local 
bank may be unable to 
obtain adequate accom- 
modation, especially dur- 
ing or following years of 
unusual credit demand. 

One dealer with an- 
nual sales of $300,000 
and time sales of $92,- 
000, borrowing $38,000 
from banks and being 
carried by wholesale 
houses for $25,000, said 
that if he had been able to get all the money he 
needed from banks and thereby enabled to take his 
discounts with the wholesaler, he could have saved his 
customers about 10 per cent on all business. Thus 
loss of discounts may result in a higher price on all 
goods to the farmer as well as an additional charge 
for time purchase. Even in those parts of the country 
where no special charge is made for time purchases, 
farmers should not suppose that their credit at the 
store costs them nothing because the price they pay 
must be high enough in the long run to cover the mer- 
chant’s costs including his loss of discounts and inter- 
est on his borrowed money. 


The time merchant encounters other difficulties 
which the cash dealer escapes. Since the overdue ac- 





“I'll collect it all if there is a crop, 
otherwise I’ll probably lose it.’’ 


count usually runs a year and often two or three years 
before payment is made, the merchant may have to 
protect his interest by making further advances to en- 
able the borrower to produce his crops. This may re- 
quire inspection of security, examination of records 
for prior liens, and special attention at the time the 
crop is marketed. This is costly to rural merchants, 
especially since they have little or no exchange of 
credit information and since many individual accounts 
are small. 

Uncertainty of crop returns is always a principal 
risk. In the cotton states, the boll weevil has made 
the crop lien more uncertain as a form of security. 
Where delinquency is due to a poor crop or to a low 
price because of an espe- 
cially large crop in gen- 
eral, the merchant as 
well as the farmer has 
no assurance that re- 
turns will not be low in 
the following year also. 
A small merchant with 
four thousand dollars in 
unpaid accounts from 
his 1926 sales said: “I'll 
collect it all if there is a 
crop, otherwise I’ll prob- 
ably lose it.” A succes- 
sion of years of poor 
crop returns is the most 
common cause of the 
credit merchant’s un- 
doing. 

Continued extension 
of credit upon the ex- 
pectation of returns 
from crops may accumu- 
late a volume of debt 
which the customers 
cannot pay and which 
the merchant cannot 
carry, as in 1914 in the 
cotton states and after 
1920 over wider areas. 
The rural merchant who has made a large part of 
his sales on time virtually finds himself in partnership 
with the farmer and subject to the same uncertainties 
that affect farming in the community in which his 
future sales must be made and where his over-due 


bills are concentrated. 


Substantial reduction in risk is possible by choice 
of security. Wherever percentages of sales on open 
accounts are large, losses tend to be correspondingly 
heavy, while the smallest losses occur where care is 
given to security or endorsement. Several of the most 
successful dealers impose a restriction on their ad- 
vances in a ratio of one of advance to two or three of 
security, but in general very little has been done in 
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reducing credit extension to a standard basis. 
goods sold on credit by these merchants seldom afford 








The little inducement for prompt payment, at least as long 


as the customer can obtain further advances. 


dependable security, since most of the merchandise is The volume of merchant credit in the South con- 


not recoverable. Even where good security is taken, stitutes 


losses may occur because of legal exemption privi- 
leges in some of the states; but legal proceed- 


ings for collection are exceptional. 

Thus the high charge for mer- 
chant credit to the farmer is made 
up of several items—cost of inspec- 
tion, bookkeeping, and handling small 
loans, and interest, loss of discounts, 
and bad bills. This probably explains 
why most rural merchants say they 
would prefer a cash business. 

The farmer who pays his bills at 
the store undoubtedly loses heavily 
because of the “time price” added to 
the cash price, as illustrated by 58 
North Carolina farmers who paid 8 
per cent for one-half of their short- 
time credit obtained from banks and 
31 per cent for the other half obtained 
from merchants. Comparatively few 
of the customers who buy on time, 
even those who always pay their 


bills, receive reductions in the time price. 
pendable customers, as a rule, would have sufficient 
credit standing to borrow at the bank and pay cash 
for their purchases, thus escaping the extra charge on 


sales. In using merchant credit in the South, the 


man who pays his debts is 
often a heavy loser. 

On the other hand, the cus- 
tomer who gets goods from 
the merchant but does not pay 
for them is the principal gain- 
er. He is maintained as his 
neighbor’s competitor by an 
indirect subsidy borne by the 
neighbors who pay their bills. 
This consequence of time sales 
is further promoted by the use 
of flat charges on time pur- 
chases in place of per annum 
rates. Though the flat charge 
is a convenient device for off- 
setting losses, it is an inef- 
fective means of hastening 
collection of the delinquent 
account. The original charge 
may amount to 25 or 30 per 
cent per annum if the account 
is paid when due, but most 
bills carried over bear a nom- 
inal rate of 6 or 8 per cent 
per annum, and sometimes 





DAVID L. WICKENS 


Such de savings 





The price must be high enough in the long run 
=e : to cover the merchant's cost including his loss of 
none. This obviously gives discounts and interest on his borrowed money. 





able customers. 


Despite 
credit, from the standpoint of both merchant and 


for lenders and borrowers alike a serious 
problem in reducing waste. While average annual 
losses from bad debts range from 5 to 20 per cent of 


the time sales of individual merchants, 
the percentage of losses reported by 
each individual was approximately 
the same for four or five successive 
years. This constancy of loss to each 
individual merchant from year to 
vear suggests a comparison of mer- 
chants from the standpoint of ef- 
ficiency in credit management. In 
other words, the credit management 
of many merchants was not improved 
from 1923 to 1926, despite the repeat- 
ed experience of losing a tenth or 
more of their accounts. The fact that 
some merchants in the same com- 
munity, where risks are fairly uni- 
form, operate with a minimum of loss 
indicates that a closer study of risk 
would enable many dealers to reduce 
the present waste with substantial 


to themselves and to their depend- 


the objectionable features of merchant 


farmer. several factors make for its continuance. Se 


vere competition among deal- 
ers forces many of them, 
against their better judgment, 
to sell on time to uncertain 
customers. Moreover, those 
merchants who are able to 
make a fair margin of profit 
on their credit sales often 
favor the practice, while oth- 
ers have a sense of responsi- 
bility to customers whom 
they have long supplied and 
who may object to buying on 
a cash basis. Many farmers 
have a limited acquaintance 
with the use of bank credit 
and are not fully aware of 
the advantages of borrowing 
cash as compared with the 
actual cost of time purchases, 
the aggregate importance of 
which often is concealed by 
the fact that each purchase is 
small. Even when they re- 
alize the costliness of mer- 
chant credit many find it dif- 


Turn to page 29, please 
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T this season of the year when the income tax 

reports are about due, it is quite the natural 
thing for the banker, the merchant, the pro- 
fessional man, the housewife, the clerk and, in fact, 
nearly everyone who has an earning capacity, to stop 
and take inventory—inventory of himself and his ac- 
complishments during the past year and to formulate 
his plans for the succeeding year and for this pur- 
pose, an association of merchants and professional men 
of a small town of about 7,000 inhabitants in one of 
our big progressive and richly productive states, met 
in a local hotel one evaning not long ago. 

Some five or six years ago, the enthusiastic, ener- 
getic, active men of this little city felt the urge of 
co-operation, the need of unitizing and centralizing at 
least the credit end of their various businesses and so 
they banded themselves together in an endeavor to 
fortify themselves against an experience with which 
they had previously had some rather unfortunate 
dealings. 

Discussing this meeting the following day, someone 
asked what it was all about, and the reply was “Busi- 
ness.” Then the question arose in at least one mind, 
“Just what is business and 
what does the word imply ?” \ 









The word business was first hoe |} 
° ‘ noe x = 
used in Chaucer’s time to ex- SS ae 


f 





N— 
press contempt for people ‘ 
who were useful. The word 
was then spelled busyness. In 
those days, the big rewards 
were given to men who devot- 
ed their lives to conspicuous 
waste and leisure. Even yet, 
we find, to a very great ex- 
tent, that if you would go into 
“good society” you must not 
lift a trunk, clean your own 
store windows, carry a hoe 
on your shoulder or, yes, deal 
in credits and collections save 
perhaps for your very own 
mercantile business. There is 
a common tendency to cling 
to old ways and methods. 
Every innovation has to fight 
for its life and every good 
thing, everything really worth 
while, has been condemned in 
its day. 


The word “education” 
sometimes stands for idleness, 
but it means intelligent, 


s 
Business 
By JESSIE E. SHAW, Livingston, Mont. 


The disdain of “‘good society’’ for those who work. 


thoughtful, reasonable and wise business—helping 
yourself while helping others. The world’s greatest 
prize in the future will go to the business man. 

Business is one of the most, if not the very most, 
important things in the world. It is a matter of sup- 
plying human wants—it is a game and it requires con- 
sistent, energetic attention to succeed. One must keep 
continually, persistently at it. 

Rushing winds purify the air; running water is pure 
and the successful man is the one who loses himself 
in persistent useful effort. Sentiment plays a pretty 
good-sized part in business. Some of the most impor- 
tant factors in business are enthusiasm, good cheer, 
friendship and first, last and all the time, courtesy. 
Business will, in time, in a reasonably short time, too, 
do away with graft and begging for business aims to 
render life safe and secure. 

Credit is a profession; it is a science. ‘The state- 
ment “An account well opened is 99 per cent col- 
lected” still holds. The retailer or professional man 
who takes chances—uncalculated—usually loses, some- 
times his guess pans out all right, but ten to one, it 
doesn’t and he loses. The man who investigates, who 
relies on facts—not on his 
own frail judgment, is the 
successful man. He is the 
man who calls the credit bu- 
reau for the facts and the 
credit bureau that is a credit 
bureau has the facts or will 
promptly and efficiently se- 
cure them—this bureau makes 
a master card as soon as the 
man comes into the commun- 
ity. On this card all the facts, 
not just opinions, are placed 
as fast as they can be gath- 
ered. 

Facts, not opinions, count 
in a wide-awake, efficient 
credit bureau. 

The association mentioned 
above has made some wonder- 
ful strides in the way of se- 
curing results for its mem- 
bers, through its credit bu- 
reau. Statistics show that the 
retailer or professional man 
who has used the credit bu- 
reau earnestly and consistent- 
ly, has diminished his losses 
more than 97 per cent in a 


Turn to page 24, please 
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Research and the Retail Credit Man 


By CARL N. SCHMALZ, Ass’t Professor of Retailing, 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Business Research, 


University of Michigan 


ANY people look upon re- 
M search as a fad, implying 

that the present interest in 
research is temporary. I think that 
this is far from the truth. Research is best described 
is an entirely new point of view in business and 
toward business, a point of view which demands facts 
instead of guesses. Some years ago a wag said that an 
executive is one who makes decisions quickly and that 
a successful executive is one whose decisions are right 
55 per cent of the time. The new research point of 
view has changed all of this. The element of guess 
has been reduced materially and we are no longer 


An address delivered at the Tri- 
State Conference of the National 
Retail Credit Association, To- 
ledo, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1929. 


man must learn to use research meth- 
ods. Of course it is now possible to 
succeed without research, and in the 
future it will be possible to succeed 
without research, but with the knowledge and con- 
fidence born of painstaking investigation the word suc- 
cess can be made to take on a new meaning. Con- 
spicuous success will come more and more to be an 
evidence of the research point of view. And so I want 
to use the bulk of my time today in discussing how 
research can be used in your business. 

The retail credit man needs the aid of research in 
two major jobs, namely : 








satisfied with 55 per cent accuracy. 

This new tendency to require 
facts and to take the action which 
the facts dictate regardless of opin- 
ion, has bred in the minds of busi- 
ness men a new and sound confi- 
dence. Assurance has taken the 
place of blind faith. This combina- 
tion of knowledge and confidence 
has enabled American business to 
achieve entirely new levels of ef- 
ficiency and to produce earnings 
which were unthinkable only a few 
years ago. All around us we see 
examples of outstanding success 
based largely upon this new point 
of view. General Motors, R. H. 
Macy, Eastman Kodak, American 
Telephone and Telegraph, General 
Electric, and Victor ‘Talking Ma- 
chine are only six. In short, the 
new efficiency and the new earn- 
ings which have been capitalized 
upon the Stock Exchange in so 
spectacular a fashion, have been 
due in large measure to the use of 


research in business. It is true that the current inter- 


1. In performing more efficiently the tasks now 





THE AGE ANALYSIS OF 
ACCOUNTS 

There is at this time an epidemic 
of demand for a simplified system of 
making an age analysis of accounts; 
the advocates of the idea contending 
it is a fundamental of sound credit 
granting. 

When the plan was first proposed, 
we thought it a wonderful idea, and 
set in motion the machinery to bring 
us more details and actual analyses. 

From a study of some two hundred 
stores, we feel while such analysis 
brings home to the Credit and Col- 
lection Managers the facts regarding 
Accounts Receivable, it is of little 
value as a fundamental in Credit 
Granting, because, as Franklin Black- 
stone puts it, “The store policy of 
Credit Granting and Collections re- 
flects itself indelibly in the age analysis 
of accounts.” 

Unless we have uniform store and 
collection policies, a comparison of ac- 
counts by age, is of little value. 

For the personal information and 
guidance of the Credit and Collection 
Managers of an individual store, it is 
an excellent feature. But comparison 
with the figures of other stores, with 
an entirely different policy is useless, 
and tends to create confusion. 


DAVE. 











recognized as credit department 
functions, and 

2. In enlarging the scope of 
credit department activity and the 
service which the credit depart- 
ment renders to the business as a 
whole. 

Of course it has long been rec- 
ognized that the main job of the 
credit manager is to handle cus- 
tomers promptly and courteously, 
grant credit prudently, keep losses 
from bad debts down and collec- 
tions up, and operate the accounts 
receivable division at the lowest 
possible cost. It is quite natural, 
therefore, that the research tool 
should be utilized first in this work. 

Just what kind of investigation 
can one undertake to increase the 
efficiency of retail credit opera- 
tions? I am going to discuss three 
types. 

First is the type of study which 
aims to establish standards of prac- 


est in research has many of the characteristics of a 
passing fad, but I submit that no tool of business 
which produces results as research has produced them 
will be cast aside lightly like last fall’s bonnet. 

The first point, then, that I would have you take 
away is this: That research is not a passing fad of 
business, but is the name of a new and fundamentally 
different approach to business problems, an approach 
that is causing startling improvements in efficiency. 

And my second point is this: That the retail credit 


tice or of performance. These standards usually rep- 
resent average or typical conditions. They might in 
dicate, for example, that, in the average store, ac- 
counts are due on the first day of the month follow- 
ing purchase, that no second bill is sent until the 
amount is 30 days past due, that no special collection 
effort is made until the amount is 60 days past due, 
that the collection rate is about .40, and that losses 
from bad debts are about .25 per cent of net sales. 
Data such as these have considerable value even 
though, as will be pointed out later, they have im- 
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portant shortcomings for purposes of control in indi- 
vidual stores. 

In the nature of things, these standards must be 
The set- 
ting of them requires salesmanship, a central agency, 


based on reports from a number of stores. 


general confidence in that central agency, money, and 
personnel. These studies, therefore, are likely to be 
sponsored by a trade association, a credit bureau, or a 
research group, and often the work is done by a uni- 
versity bureau of business research. One such study 
was done under my direction at the University of 
Michigan last year for the National Retail Credit 
Association. 

Even though outside agencies are able to establish 
typical figures for the trade as a whole, or for various 
districts or groups, the job of standard setting is sel- 
dom really finished until the credit man in the indi- 
vidual store has set up figures which represent normal 
efficient performance for his own department. Such 
standards must be custom-made taking full account 
if a dozen and one purely local considerations. For 
example, it may be necessary to alter a standard col- 
lection ratio for the industry to make it fit a given 
store’s needs because of peculiar wage payment dates 
of local factories; or a trade wide standard of office 


salary cost may have to be adjusted because of ex- 
tremely high wages in a given locality. And so, even 
though effective, able research organizations are mak- 
ing basic studies for the trade as a whole, the indi- 
vidual credit man must catch the spirit of research 
and must be, to some extent, a research man. He 
must learn what local forces should cause deviations 
from the average figures and what these deviations 
should be, and he must set his own local standards 
impartially, not covering up his weaknesses. 

Here I might suggest that it is not necessary for a 
credit manager himself to do all of the detailed work 


of research. Quite often he can find in his store a 
young man or woman with executive possibilities who 
can do this work well and who, in doing it, can learn 
much more than could be learned from ordinary rou- 
tine work. Graduates of business schools like our own 
at Ann Arbor are particularly well adapted to jobs 
of this sort. 

In this field of standard-setting, we have only 
scratched the surface. Much more work is necessary 
before retail credit men will have typical figures of 
anything like the desired reliability. Hence the pres- 
ent study by the Department of Commerce should be 
supported loyally and additional agencies should be 
put to work on this task as rapidly as possible. It is 
quite likely that studies should be made annually for 
four or five years until considerable accuracy has been 
attained, and then repeated at greater intervals, say 
every three years. 

The second type of study which would tend to in- 
crease the operating efficiency of credit departments 
is the type aiming at better working rules for credit 
granting and for collection activity. In passing upon 
applications for credit at present, credit men are in- 
clined to lean rather heavily upon the reports of credit 
bureaus, and especially upon the record of past pay- 
I think that it is 
very likely that credit men need some summary of 


ments contained in these reports. 


past experiences to help them in interpreting bureau 












Research is not a passing fad of busi- 
ness, but is the name of a new and 
fundamentally different approach to 
business problems. 
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reports. Let me cite two examples to indicate what 
I have in mind. John Doe applies for credit. His 
record shows that he has paid his bills promptly in 
the past. The record is distinctly favorable in that 
respect. However, the report indicates that he has 
changed jobs twice in the last sixty days. A credit 
manager probably would be inclined to open the ac- 
count and take a chance on Mr. Doe feeling that al- 
though the change of positions was significant it prob- 
ably had not affected his willingness to pay or his 
ability to pay. I think that there probably would be 
a chance involved here and that the credit man should 
know how much of a chance he is taking. Credit men, 
in other words, should know whether the fact that a 
man changes his job twice in sixty days is significant. 
They should know what the experiences in the past 
has been in this regard. 

And suppose that Mary Dugan applies for credit. 
She is a stenographer and has paid her bills promptly 
excepting on two occasions when she was out of work. 
Recently, however, she has given up stenographic work 
and is now a beauty parlor operator. Has this change 
of occupation affected Mary Dugan’s desirability as a 
charge customer? Just how do beauty parlor oper- 
ators compare with stenographers as credit risks? I 
think that credit men probably have some ideas on 
this subject but I think, also, that they probably do 
not have facts. An analysis such as I am suggesting 
would give them facts. 

In other words, the reports of credit bureaus give 
certain information regarding the histories of custom- 
ers. Credit grantors must be able, on the basis of this 
information, to forecast a customer’s future credit 
record. My point is that credit grantors are not now 
able to make these forecasts with sufficient accuracy 
and that if we could codify the ‘experiences of say, 
5,000 accounts as represented in the records of indi- 
vidual stores or of bureaus that we could -arrive at 
principles which would enable creditors to make’ their 
forecasts with much niore intelligence’ - 

These forecasts of what a-given person’s credit 
record is likely to be in the future are of use, not 
only in granting credit, but in collections: Suppose, 
for example, that John Doe and Mary Dugan have 
accounts in your store since the report cited above 
reaches you. If these reports indicate that there is 
going to be a change in the promptness with which 
they pay the credit man should take action at once to 
collect any outstanding balances in order that he may 
get ahead of other possible creditors. 

Similar studies of the records of single stores would 
tend to throw light on two important but much-neg- 
lected questions ; namely, the effects upon collections, 
profits, and sales of given credit policies; and the ef- 
fects upon collections, profits, and sales of deviations 
from policy in given cases. For example, how many 
credit men can tell, on the basis of facts, whether it 
is better to inform customers that bills are due on re- 
ceipt or on the 10th, assuming that no further action 


will be taken until the next bill is sent 30 days later? 
Again, is it advisable to send a statement on the 15th 
of the month to customers who have not paid their 
bills by then? And again, should interest be charged 
on accounts past due? Finally, what will happen if 
we adopt some one of these policies and then make ex- 
ceptions for all buyers, bootleggers, and members of 
the boss’ country club? Will sales, collections, and net 
profits go up or down as a result? 

I realize that these are troublesome questions, but 
I would point out that they are important ones, that 
we won't be running credit offices scientifically until 
we know the answers. Moreover, by careful study 
of the histories of individual accounts under different 
policies much light could be shed upon them. 

Here then is a virgin field for research. I think 
that it has promising possibilities. 

The third class of study which bears upon the 
conduct of existing credit functions is that aiming 
to learn the cost of handling credit business as com- 
pared with cash business and the relative profitable 
ness of various kinds of credit business. Questions 
such as the following are among the most important 
ones facing retailers today. 

1. Should a store whose business is 50 per cent 
cash and 50 per cent regular charge, and which com- 
petes largely with cash stores, try to increase the per- 
centage of charge business ? 

2. Should cash, regular charge, and installment 
customers pay different prices? If so, how much dif- 
ferent? If not, which type of business should a store 
encourage ? 

3. At what point does a charge sale become un- 
profitable? If unpaid for 30 days? 60 days? 
go days? 

4. Is ‘charge business more profitable than cash 
business? Why? How much? 

The questions of which these are samples are not 
only vitally important, but their solution involves dif- 
ficulties sufficient to challenge the best minds. Re- 
search on these problems for the time being probably 
will be done by individual credit men working alone, 
using their own experience, published standard figures 


~ for the trade, and fictitious figures to work out the- 


ories which later can be tested in a bigger way. Other 
phases of the general problem may be tackled by small 
groups of credit men or by credit men in conjunction 
with college proféssors. The point is that we must 
get busy om these questions. ‘The percentage of charge 
business is rapidly increasing; the rate of net profit 
for department stores is rapidly falling. We must 
learn whether there is any connection between these 
two facts. 

Again, suppose that an independent store which has 
always sold well priced merchandise for cash finds 
the competition of chain stores particularly severe and 
suspects that they are taking most of the profitable 
cash business. Should such a store turn to credit? If 


Turn to page 25, please 
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The Operation and Problems 
of Our Credit Department 


By J. L. OWENS, Credit Manager, 
Miller & Paine Furniture Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


HAVE been attempting to summar- 
I ize, in my own mind, the operation 

of the Credit Department the past 
year. Of course, the management is in- 
terested in its operation, so I shall at- 
tempt to set forth a few of the methods, 
principles, and policies that we have 
I shall 


also suggest a few of the problems that 


tried to create and maintain. 


confront a Credit Manager frequently 
and the manner in which I feel they 
should be met. 

In way of summary I shall suggest in 
general the manner in which I feel a 
Credit Department should be managed. 
It appears to me that the Credit Depart- 
ment is the clearing-house of every de- 
partment store and is the greatest good- 
will and business builder in the organi- 
zation if operated in a systematic and diplomatic 


manner. One of the most important tasks of a Credit . 


Department is to make new friends and customers 
for the store, and of course, retain the goodwill and 
confidence of the old ones. Charge sales must be in- 
creased, by the opening of new accounts and reviv- 
ing of old ones. Collections must be made by digni- 
fied, clearly thought out, collection letters, written to 
meet the need of each individual delinquent account. 


A new account should be granted in such a manner 
that the customer will leave the Credit Office feeling 
that the Credit Manager is his friend 
and then he will not hesitate to return 
for any inquiry, explanation, or accom- 
modation he may desire. Perhaps in a 
month or two he may want to purchase 
a fur coat or a rug but is not in position 
to pay the full amount at one time. He 
should be so impressed, when the new 
account is opened, that he would just a 
little rather deal with the Credit Depart- 
ment at Miller & Paine’s than any other 
If his 


confidence is so obtained, collection is a 


Credit Department in Lincoln. 


simple matter, unless adverse conditions 
arise which are beyond his control. 

An applicant should be refused in such 
a manner that he may purchase for cash, 
or at least retain his friendly feeling to- 
ward the store. A very small percentage 
of applicants should be refused, but the 
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The customer will leave the 
office feeling that the Credit 
Manager is his friend. 


account should be granted to the doubt- 
ful credit risk with a definite understand- 
ing of limit and terms of payment. I 
do not class the doubtful credit risk with 
the deadbeat, or with the customer who 
takes undue advantage of credit exten- 
sion in payment of his account. A 
doubtful credit risk may have a good 
character and inclination to pay, but may 
lack to some extent, capacity or capital. 
His account is profitable if the balance 
is kept within his ability to pay. The 
customer should never know that there 
is the least doubt that sometime his ac- 
count might be placed on the profit and 
loss list. Of course, the Credit Depart- 
ment should always strive to keep ac- 
count losses at a minimum, but the suc- 
cess of the Department should not be 
rated by the large percentage of applicants refused 
and by placing the limit on accounts too low, for there 
may be wonderful possibilities of developing the con- 
fidence and friendship of good customers who may 
seem somewhat doubtful credit risks. 


When an account is getting old or the amount is 
growing too large, the Credit Manager should, as far 
as possible, know to whom he is writing, how long 
the customer has had an account and his past habits 
of payment. The Credit Manager should be a good 
student of human nature, use an abundance of psy- 
chology, and be very diplomatic in hand- 
ling an account of the type above men- 
tioned. I think the secret of collecting 
the unreasonably slow account is to ever- 
lastingly keep at it with courteous, dig- 
nified, persuasive, personal collection let- 
ters, and by the use of the telephone in 
many instances. Perseverence will often 
win and the Credit Department will have 
frequent surprise parties when checks 
come rolling in. 

A friend may be made for life for 
the store, if a letter with a human per- 
sonal touch is written in granting an ex- 
tension of time in payment of an ac- 
count 

Many times the Credit Manager is 
called upon to handle a difficult prob- 
lem on very short notice. I say diffi- 


Turn to page 24, please 
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R. H. POINDEXTER 


MR. POINDEXTER ADDRESSES AN OPEN LETTER TO 
THE ASSOCIATION. 


To the Boys: 


I can't tell you the pleasure it 
will give me personally just to see every 
one of you in Nashville next June. I've 
been looking forward to it a long time now 
and I feel that you're not going to disap- 
point me. I'm going to miss the last one 
of you that doesn't show up. 


All the home fellows join me in 
urging you fellows to make a special effort 
to be here. We are going right ahead with 
plans for a full house and an old fashioned 
get-together that you won't forget. Business 
is going to go off snappy and everybody's 
going to be happy. 


Remember, June 18-19-20-21, and I 
want to shake hands with every blasted one 
of you! 

As ever yours, 


R. H. Poindexter 
RHP/DJ 


P.S. Be sure to send in your reservation 
to-day so we can make your bed up ready! 


Editors Note— 
Those who know Mr. Poindexter as a Charter Member of the National Associa- 
tion and for two years its Treasurer will realize the full significance of this letter. He 


has a habit of keeping his word and you can wager 100% on anything he tells you. 
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Creditorial 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


By LOUIS SINCLAIR GRIGSBY, Mgr. Credit Clearance Bureau, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chamber of Commerce 


OW that Santa Claus is a dim recollection for 

the personnel of the retail credit granter, ex- 

cept possibly the manager of the collection de- 
partment, we are preparing for the influx of seasonal 
business incidental to the yearly visit of Br’er Rabbit 
fondly called the Easter “Bunny.” His arrival for a 
short, pleasant period on March 3iIst, necessitates the 
early systematization of credit technique in that this 
month may be profitable beyond hope. 

In a recent issue, the “Woman’s Home Companion” 
said “The biggest business in the world is that of the 
housewife. As proof we find that the housewife is 
purchasing agent for 85 per cent of the 
goods sold.” ‘This is surely good news for 
the retail merchant, particularly the vendor 
of fine raiment for feminine wear. This is 
the time of year when the lady of the 
house shops for herself in that she must 
present an appearance on Eastern morn 
equivalent or better than Mrs. Jones, that 
person established as the standard of soci- 
ety and one to be kept up to. The keen 
business man, shelves loaded with fashion- 
able, seasonable merchandise, awaits the 
shopper with anticipation of sales over and 
above the same period preceding. The 
credit executive with staff alert scans the 
office and proudly points to organized 
methods of handling quietly, tactfully and 
efficiently all and sundry who desire credit. 

There is no mystery concerning the con- 
fidence of the credit office in the ability to 
handle the every day run of business or 
peak loads such as pre-holiday or special 
sale shopping. In over one thousand cities 
and towns throughout the length and 
breadth of this country are credit reporting 
stations maintaining membership in the 
service department of the National Retail 
Credit Association. This membership is 
not of mushroom growth but is. the result 
of steady development of a fact finding 
profession dedicated to the welfare and 

uccess of the retail merchant. Reference 
to the files of any station in this chain de- 
velops antecedent information, ledger ex- 


but of equal importance is the startling fact that over 
fifty million credit records are carried in the files of 
these organizations. The credit manager smiles with 
pride, is eager for the rush business because he knows 
that at his elbow, the telephone instrument will place 
him at once in contact with a staff of experienced in- 
dividuals who do not permit “guess-work” to become 
a part of the business. The mere fact that a credit 
reporting station in a community is a member of the 
national service department is in itself equal to the 
faith placed in the word “sterling” on silver or the 


Turn to page 20, please 




















perience or other data pertinent to the 
character, capacity and capital of the ap- 
plicant. Not only is this possible in the 
community in which the store is located 





This is the time of the year the lady of the 
house shops for herself. 
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New Methods of Account Promotion 


By GEORGE D. ADAMS, Vice-President, 
Pick-Quick Card Service, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 


HE ever-growing ambition of every store is to 
show substantial increases from year to year. 
Some stores strive to get this additional busi- 3 
ness by securing new accounts; some try to expand 5 
by encouraging out-of-town people to buy merchan- 3 
dise, but the merchant of today realizes the shortest, 


the quickest and the most profitable 
road to follow to develop more sales, 
is among his store’s own charge ac- 
counts. He will strive to get Mrs. 
Jones to buy dresses, who has bought 
in other departments ; he will make an 
effort to get Mrs. Smith to buy shoes, 
who in the past has bought hosiery. 

Any merchant who has made an 
analysis of the buying habits of his 
customers, will find that they have 
barely scratched the surface of the 
departments of his store. Our organ- 
ization in the last year has made sur- 
veys of over 200 of the leading stores 
in the U. S. and we find that a charge 
account patronizes on an average of 
six departments. 

In one of the leading stores of the 
Northwest just recently, we made an 
analysis and we found customers in 
this store shopped by departments as 
follows : 

7% shopped in 

10% shopped in 

10% shopped in 

15% shopped in 

17% shopped in 

11% shopped in 

15% shopped in 

6% shopped in 8 departments. 

5% shopped in 9 departments. 

3% shopped in 10 departments. 

3% shopped in 12 and 13 


1 department. 

2 departments. 
3 departments. 
4 departments. 
5 departments. 
6 departments. 
7 departments. 


departments. 
In the more than 200 surveys we 
have made for department stores 


throughout the country, we have com- 
piled some interesting figures on the 
entire group. We have arrived at an 
average percentage to show what per- 
centage of all the store’s customers 
shop in various departments and the 
figures follow below: 

For Department Stores: 

16% buy Coats. 











35% buy Dresses. 
27% buy Millinery. 
3% buy Shoes. 
3% buy Hose. 
8% buy Gloves. 
40% buy Underwear. 
23% buy Corsets. 

Editor's Note: This address, 25% buy Bags. = 
delivered at the Tri-State Con- 27% buy Neckwear. 3 
ference, Toledo, was the subject 40% buy Toilet Goods. - 
of much discussion and Mr. Ad- i er aii 
ams consented to allow us to 32% — 
print it in Credit World, believ- 38% buy Silks. 
ing all members are interested 26% buy Wash Goods. 
in this subject. 24% buy Linens. | 

28% buy Domestics. | 

AN IDEAL CREDIT EXECU- 27% buy Draperies. 

TIVE’S VACATION 37% buy H. Furn. ’ 

Many of the members of the Na- 12% buy Rugs. 
tional Retail Credit Association who O% 1 Cifts 
have made advance registrations for 10% buy Gilts. 
the Convention to be held in Nash- 35% buy in Art Dept. 
ville, Tennessee, on June 18-21, 1929, pe , 2 Inf : t 
have indicated they are combining 22% buy Infant's. 
business with recreation and taking 38% buy Men’s Furn. ; 
advantage of the opportunity to enjoy : ne 
a vacation in the wonderfully histori- 11% buy Men’s Clo. 
cal surroundings — ' 17% buy Boy’s Wear. 

This territory holds more memories é Stop “y : 
of Civil War days than any other 10% buy Girl’s Wear. 
part of the country. A few hours’ 10% buy Furn. " 
ride in any direction from the beauti- : P 
ful city brings us the oe sages _ For Women’s Specialty Stores: V 
ery of Smokey Mountains, the - : é P 
lowed ground of Lookout Mountain, 44% buy Dresses. 

Missionary res where — fought 27% buy Coats. 

those great battles we read of in our ae ; 

school days; Monticello, the home of 41% buy Millinery. 

Andrew Jackson, that pager fig- 29%, buy Footwear. 

ure of his time. One can, with ease, : , 

in a few hours reach the mountains 44% buy Hosiery. 

of Virginia, the 7 of “) renee 24% buy Gloves. 

doah, or follow Sherman in his ‘marc é =. 

to the Sea. Spend a week in Ashe- 35% buy Underwear. 
ville, North Carolina, a ae eee 13% buy Corsets. | 
resort, and when tiring o ese his- Co . ea 

torical spots, become more modern 11% buy Negligees. ‘ 
and visit Muscle Shoals, the ap 20% buy Bags. { 
plant of the nation; the unique city o HO, . 

Jacksonville, where the DuPonts have 17% buy Jewelry. ) 


their plants for the making of Rayon. 

Our Convention city this year is 
well located; a wonderful thriving city, 
the Capital of the State, radiating 
true Southern Hospitality, and sur- 
rounded with a country ideal for vaca- 
tions. 

Credit Managers will do well to ar- 
range now to attend the Convention, 
bring their families and spend a week 
or two vacationing in this delightful 
and historical atmosphere. Remember 
your wife and family are welcome and 
can take advantage of the reduced 
rate as well as yourself. The Nashville 
Ladies’ Committee will look after 
their comfort while you are in the 
business sessions. 


Send in your reservations now. 


D. J. WOODLOCK. 








21% buy Toilet Goods. 

25% buy Neckwear. 

5% patronize Beauty Shop. 
Inner Department Buying: 

Extracted from another survey, we 
find this condition existing in one of 
the leading stores of the country: 

Of All Its Coat Customers: 

28% do not buy Dresses. 

40% do not buy Hats. 

56% do not buy Footwear. 

Of Its Dress Customers: 

79% do not buy Coats. 


Turn to page 16, please 
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Law Training= 
Success 


— 


‘this Book 


is the Key 








Send for this FREE book 


HE LAW-TRAINED MAN—that is the 

name of an attractive book the Blackstone 
Institute has just published for complimen- 

tary distribution among those to whom a knowl- 
edge of law would be a business asset. YOU may 
have a copy if you desire, FREE, upon request. 
All the questions you ever asked yourself about the 
money-making opportunities for the man trained in the 
law are answered in this authoritative 


book. Partial list of chapter headings 
which follows gives some idea of the 





facilitate sales and collections, reduce taxes, collect damages, 
protect against unfair competition, safeguard contracts, 
and 2083 other practical money-saving ideas. 

The application of one idea alone wili more than cover 
the modest fee the Institute asks for its services, which €e, 
by the way, may be paid on a monthly basis. 


The Nation’s Best Legal Talent 
The business-building ideas incorporated into the Black- 
stone Law Course were developed by a group of 80 of the 
most prominent law authorities in the 
country. Among them are two justices 
of the United States Supreme Court, the 


scope and value of the contents: 


Law and American Business—The 
Blackstone Method — Increasing 
Business Profits— Famous Law Au- 
thorities—Training Worth $150,000 
—Success at the Bar — Advantages 


STRONG REASONS 


The Blackstone Institute conducts only one 

1 course —LAW. The training plan now in use is 

° sed upon 38 years of experience in non-resi- 
dent educational work. 


Instruction is given through a combination of 

° text reading and study of leading illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best an 
most thorough plan yet devised. 


deans of eight leading resident law 
schools, university law professors, State 
Supreme Court judges, practicing law- 
yers and practical business men. 


These men know law. They know 





of Home Study — Now Is the Time : 
Frankly, we published The Law- — 





The Course is arranged to bring out the money- 
3. making possibilities of applying the principles 
of law to the operation of 


how to make legal knowledge pay rich 
dividends and they present their ideas to 


businesses of all 








Trained Man for the. sole purpose of 

creating an interest in the Institute’s internationally famous 
home-study law course. One section of the book, therefore, 
deals with a detailed description of the c6urse—its authori- 
tative text and case books (delivered complete at the time 
of enrollment) and its fascinating lesson material and 
effective instruction service. 

Another section deals with the successes of the Insti- 
tute’s students, many of whom have gone on record in the 
book so that you might read and profit by theit experiences. 

More than 50,000 ambitious men and women have 
already enrolled, among them being corporation officials, 
bankers, businessexecutives, accountants, doctors, teachers, 
lawyers, and others. Hundreds of these students have 
elected to enter the practice of law. Thousands of others 
have secured substantial business benefits. Graduates are 


awarded the LL.B. degree. 
Money-Making Ideas 


Blackstone Law training offers immediate money-making 
possibilities to business men by showing how to cut costs, 


you through the Blackstone Course in 
understandable and workable form. A small amount of 
your spare time for a few months will enable you to mas- 
ter these methods and learn how to apply them intelligently 
in your daily business affairs. 


Investigation Costs Nothing 


Law training equals success. The book, The Law-Trained Man, illustrated in 
miniature above, is the key. This book is not for boys or mere curiosity seekers, 
but there is a copy available for every man and woman of serious purpose. 

Send for your copy at once while the present edition is available for compli- 
mentary distribution. Write a letter or use the convenient coupon below. Mail 
your request today. It may prove to be the shrewdest business move you have 
ever made. Address Blackstone Institute, Department 233, 307 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 233, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send me a free copy of the revised edition of 
The Law-Trained Man and details of your law course. 


Name 





Business Position_ 





Business Address __ 
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New Methods of 


Account Promotion 


(Continued from page 14) 


60% do not buy Millinery. 

38% do not buy Footwear. 
Of Its Millinery Customers: 

60% do not buy Coats. 

33% do not buy Dresses. 

65% do not buy Footwear. 

33% do not buy Hosiery. 

Of Its Hose Customers: 

55% do not buy Footwear. 

50% do not buy Underwear. 

66% do not buy Gloves. 

48% do not buy Dresses. 

76% do not buy Coats. 

Every store in the country has similar conditions ex- 
isting within its store. There is hardly a department 
in any store in the country which has not an oppor- 
tunity to double and in many instances, treble its sales 
by departments. 

Women form buying habits. They come into a store 
and an attractive display of merchandise makes an 
impression. This impression brings them back to this 
department when in need of more of the same mer- 
chandise. These constant visits to this department en- 
courages customers to patronize this one department 
in this store and overlooking the same department in 
a competitive store. Likewise this same customer may 
form another buying habit in another store. She may 
buy her dresses from another store because the 
style, the quality of the garment and the courtesy of 
the salesperson has impressed her forcibly. She may 
buy her silks in still another store because of price, 
so in the course of the year she patronizes every 
store in the city, showing a preference in each store 
for certain lines of merchandise. 

The job of merchants today is to change these 
buying habits—to get Mrs. Jones to buy dresses, who 
in the past had only bought coats; to get Mrs. Smith 
to buy silks, who heretofore had only bought domes- 
tics; to get still other customers to buy underwear, 
who in the past had only bought gloves. 

Customers can be readily converted to buy in de- 
partments which they have previously neglected and 
a store that makes an effort along these lines, will get 
surprising results and stores who are using the Pick- 
Quick Customer Control Plan are getting amazing 
results. 


A specific instance will be of interest. One of our 
clients recently selected from its list of 40,000 charge 
accounts, 10,000 women who had never bought a coat 
in the store, who were prospects for high priced fur 
trimmed coats. These customers were reminded of 
their oversight of the coat section and were invited 
to attend a private selling which was held for one day. 


This event sold more than $25,000 worth of coats for 
this store in one day. But, more important than the 
volume of sales was the fact that these non-buyers of 
coats were converted to the coat department. 

Every store is overlooking untold possibilities by 
not making a minute study of the buying habits of its 


Turn to page 32, please 





OUR 4-POINT 
COLLECTION SYSTEM 


In the last issue of the Credit World we 
offered for sale, fifty-five of our original Four 
Point Collection Systems at $2.00 each, simply 
enough to cover cost of wrapping, mailing, etc. 
The entire lot was sold the day after our maga- 
zine was placed in the mail, and we are un- 
able to fill several hundred orders because our 
supply of the old systems was exhausted. 


But what about our NEW Four Point Sys- 
tems, put up in a filing cabinet so as to make 
sure of prompt follow-up? This is surely much 
more convenient and efficient than the old sys- 
tem, and we took them off our service list be- 
cause of our desire not to compete with regu- 
larly established collection departments in our 
Local Associations. 


But we have about 250 systems on hand, 
made to sell at $20.00 per system. In order to 
close them out and go out of the collection 
business entirely, we will fill orders for these 
new systems at $5.00 each. 


The letters in these systems bear our new 
name and have been revised up to date. Thou- 
sands of testimonials from members testify to 
their collection force, but our Convention at 
Kansas City voted (and justly so) that we give 
our whole-hearted support to our local collec- 
tion units, and we desire to immediately close 
out the stock on hand. 


Members in cities where no local collection 
department is established will find them a real 


collection feature. 
Order, subject to stock on hand, from the 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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The Cleveland Retail Credit Organization 


OMETHING more than 
thirty years ago, long be- 
fore mortgages became 

standard equipment and when 
the credit manager’s main func- 
tion was to guess whether an ap- 
plicant was a rich man who 
didn’t need credit or a poor one 
who didn’t deserve it, a group 
of four Cleveland retailers met 
at lunch in some now forgotten 
Cleveland eating place for the 
purpose of talking shop. 


That quartet was the embryo 
which grew into a giant—the re- 
tail credit information giant 
which now makes up the mem- 
bership of the National Retail 
Credit Association in Cleveland. 

It seems fitting that during 
the past month the Cleveland Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Company an- 
nounced that its rolls now in- 
cluded a total of 2,00 members, 
a jump from 1,200 at the open- 
ing of the fiscal year involved. 


This growth did not result 
from any organized drive or 
campaign but is regarded by the 
Cleveland Bureau as the reward 
for years of painstaking effort 
to gain the confidence of the 
community. They believe that 
the train of events climaxed by 
the past year’s phenomenal 
growth goes right back to the 
very birth of the Cleveland Bu- 
reau and of the credit bureau 
germ itself—to that group of re- 
tailers which met for lunch and 
to talk shop. 

It was in 18098 that these 
round-table gossipers, then seven 
in number, began to realize 
something could be gained from 
a systematic exchange of infor- 
mation on the pay habits of their 
credit customers, few as these 


were then. Those pioneers found 
that often a man who had been 
guessed honest and credit-wor- 
thy by one member of the group 
had been trusted previously by 
another and found an out-and- 


By W. H. GRAY, Secretary 








CLEVELAND, WHERE RETAIL 
CREDIT PROTECTION IS 
COMPLETE 
By David J. Woodlock 

The annual meeting of the Cleve- 
land Retail Credit Men’s Company, 
held at the Winton Hotel on Febru- 
ary 13, brought home to the officials 
of the National Association attending, 
the fact that Cleveland, one of the 
first cities to promote organized credit 
practice, is today leading all cities of 
the nation in Credit protection. 

Your Manager-Treasurer inspected 
the new offices of the organization, 
now located in the National City 
Bank Building, | occupying an entire 
floor, entirely furnished in walnut, 
even to the most minute detail, and 
pronounced it the best equipped and 
most efficient looking office he had 
ever seen. 

The Cleveland Association now 
boasts 2,700 subscribers to their Credit 
Bureau, making it the LARGEST 
RETAIL REPORTING BUREAU 
IN THE COUNTRY. This achieve- 
ment is no doubt due to the persistent 
and untiring efforts of Mr. W. H. 
Gray, the Secretary-Manager of this 
Association. The President, Mr. H. 
D. Ballard; the Treasurer, F. B. Dill, 
and other officers, making reports at 
the annual meeting, admitted the 
“power behind the throne” was Mr. 
W. H. Gray, and although nothing 
was said about him in the printed 
Bulletin passed to those present and 
he remained seated at an inconspicu- 
ous table, no one in the room doubted 
but what the Association had made 
its phenomenal progress in retail or- 
ganization through the personality 
and efforts of National Director W. H. 
Gray. 

Not content with serving the large 
Retailers of Cleveland, Gray devel- 
oped new fields, the latest of which 
was the enrolling of 1,200 apartment 
house owners, who will secure reports 
on applicants for space in their apart- 
ments. 

He went after the Loan Banks, In- 
stallment Sellers, Grocers, and every- 
one interested in Credit reports on in- 
dividuals and has built up a wonder- 
ful institution by the power of his 
own ability and the willingness of the 
Board of Directors of the Cleveland 
Retail Credit Men’s Company to co- 
operate with him. 

It was the privilege of the Manager- 
Treasurer of the National Retail 
Credit Association to visit Cleveland 
almost twenty years ago, before Mr. 
Gray took charge of the organization, 
and no one is more familiar with the 
obstacles which stood in the way of 
successful management. 

Picturing that visit of twenty years 
ago, and the annual meeting held on 
February 13, we feel it is a futile ef- 
fort to bring to you in written words, 
the achievements of National Director 
W. H. Gray and a full appreciation 
of the Community Credit Spirit, as 
displayed in Cleveland by all the Re- 
tail Merchants, small and large. 











cut croo!l:. They discovered that 
by swapping queries and infor- 

‘on In Open session, everyone 
around the table could be saved 
a loss on someone who had 
“stung” one or more stores rep- 
resented. They began to dream 
of some day, some way, being 
able to store such information 
in a central place where it would 
be available for the protection of 
all members of the group. 

The invention of the co-oper- 
ative exchange of credit infor- 
mation was all the more remark- 
able for that time when we re- 
call the secrecy and chicanery 
which characterized business 
methods of thirty years ago. 

The idea caught on fairly well. 
Cleveland has proven fertile soil 
for many new ideas—perhaps 
because of the pioneer type of 
its inhabitants. Once the small 
group had decided some sort of 
central records system should be 
devised, it also realized that the 
more members the group includ- 
ed the more sources of informa- 
tion would be at the command 
of each member. By 1905, when 
the embryonic idea had devel- 
oped into tangible form, there 
were 8o retail establishments in 
the group which organized the 
Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s 
Association. The Bureau oper- 
ated under this name until 1914 
when it was incorporated and, 
adopting a name more fitting its 
corporate dignity, dropped the 
“Association” in favor of “Com- 
pany,” becoming a corporation 
not for profit with all stock mer- 
chant-owned. Two years later, 
the Credit Bureau became affili- 
ated with the Retail Merchants 
Board of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a relationship 
still existing. The offices of the 
two organizations were combined 
under one room and under one 
man’s leadership, and _head- 
quarters established in the 
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Chamber of Commerce Building, 
where they grew and prospered for 
twelve years. 

Last June word went out that the 
Chamber was deserting its outgrown 
home and the Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men’s Company found offices in the 
National City Bank Building, more in 
the geopraphical center of the area it 
serves. That move was the final step 
in the chain of events leading to the 
Cleveland Bureau’s present position 
in The 


took the opportunity to lay out and 


this community. Directors 


finish an office where 
they could proudly in- 
vite the community to 
its 


prob- 


come and discuss 
variegated credit 
lems—an office fit to be 
the credit headquarters 
of the community. 

With 7,000 square feet 
of floor space, a plan 
was made under which 
each department—trade 


reporting, special report- 


ing, collection, tracing, 


administrative, etc.—is a 
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Trade Reporting Department 
(Ledger Information Only) 


Collection Department 
Special Reporting Department 


Office of Wm. H. Gray, 
Director Manager 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


MERCHANTS SERVICE BUREAU NOW 
TELAUTOGRAPHS REPORTS! 


(AS SHOWN BELOW) 








| 


| 
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| fi » 
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As Applied, Speed, Accuracy, Safety and Member Contact is PERFECT!! 
AND 
If the Human Element Fails the Handwritten Record Will Fix Responsibility!! 
WITH THIS SYSTEM ; 





NO TYPING NECESSARY! 
SPEED! ACCURACY! 
NO SHIFTING OF RESPONSIBILITY POSSIBLE! 








The stations shown are connected, so as to send and receive mes- 
sages pertaining to credits at the following named stores: Charles 
Trankle &: Co., Herfolsheimers, Friedman & Springs Co., Young 


& Chaffee Co., and Wurzburgs. 
Every message is indelibly recorded on each telautograph in the 
Handwriting of the senders. 











No operator is required at the Bureau to take incoming 
messages. 


No misunderstandings occur regarding spelling of names, 
addresses, etc. 


Stores have accurate record of number of reports received 
during the month. Settlements are more prompt. 


If Member claims he asked for report and you have no rec- 
ord of receiving it, the telautograph will prove who is at fault. 


Outside messenger service is eliminated. 


More prompt service is obtained from members. 

No misunderstandings are possible when you receive ledger 
ratings and balances due. 

Stores receive accurate hand-written reports. 

No unnecessary delays in securing connections with Member 
Stores when clearing references or reporting. (Especially valu- 
able during noon hour and busy period.) 

When Member is looking up ledger ratings, the work can be 
completed without interruption occasioned by additional calls 
from the Bureau. 


IDEAL FOR BROADCASTING WARNINGS 
A Similar System is Operating for the Merchants Credit Bureau, Toledo 
Write for plan M. C. 1—No obligation, of course 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory—16 West Sixty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 
We Have 44 Branches Serving Over 500 Cities in U. S. and Canada 
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distinct unit to itself and yet merely a unit in the 
whole organization, easily accessible to all other units, 
and sharing the maximum of light and good ventila- 
tion facilities. 

The Directors also took advantage of the move to 
furnish their Bureau with the most modern and ef- 
ficient equipment available, discarding much of the 
outworn and obsolete and even going so far as to de- 
sign new equipment where nothing was found on the 
market suitable to its needs. 

One’s very first impression of the Bureau is favor- 
able. You enter through a reception room, tastily 
and comfortably furnished, and presided over by an 
information clerk carefully trained to meet all visitors 
with courtesy and tact. It is impossible to enter or 
leave the Bureau without passing this young lady and 
this makes it possible to check the comings and goings 
both of visitors and employees. Many an irate debtor 
coming to the Bureau in search of battle has lost most 
of his belligerence at this impressive, friendly entry. 
The effect of its supervisory location has been distinct- 
ly good on the Bureau personnel. The mere fact that 
someone is able to check the coming and going has 
resulted in considerable lessening of tardiness and un- 
necessary going in and out. This last factor is of con- 
siderable importance since the Bureau has a force of 
ninety employees whom it pays a total of $10,000 a 
month and it is getting considerably more for its 
money just as the result of a well-planned reception 
room. 

This reception room opens into the offices proper 
through a sweeping archway of attractive Spanish 
lines, closed only by a railing and swinging gate. 
Standing in this archway one faces a row of long, 
broad aisles, each occupied by a department or unit. 
(on the extreme right is a succession of administrative 
offices—auditor, collection attorney, publicity, assist- 
ant secretary, and secretary—separated by glass par- 
titions which stop two feet from the ceiling to allow 
circulation of air and light. On the extreme left is a 
similar sweep of glass-partitioned offices occupied by 
the collection department. 

This impressive view gives visiting debtors a new 
respect for credit, and brings them into this or that 
Bureau executive prepared to respect and trust what- 
ever that executive has to tell them. The impressive- 
ness is equally effective, of course, on members and 


prospective members. 


In laying out the trade reporting department, much 
consultation was necessary with the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company, with the result that a system was de- 
vised making it possible for six “station operators” to 
handle the demand for telephone ratings. Each oper- 
ator presides over a section of the alphabetical file of 
master cards and the telephone installation works so 
efficiently that during the peak of the Christmas shop- 
p:ng, these six girls were able to give 1,000 phone rat- 
ings in one day without “jamming the works.” A\l- 





though the Bureau put itself out to give rush service 
on these Christmas shopping inquiries, it was appar- 
ent that this huge traffic did not represent the peak 
which the equipment could handle. This was in some 
part due to the fact that forty of the Bureau’s largest 
users have direct telephone lines from their credit 
offices into the Bureau’s telephone exchange, relieving 
the trunk lines for other calls. 

Altogether, the Cleveland Association estimates it 
furnished a quarter million of reports to its members 
during the past year, collected a quarter million dollars 
in a department operating in its second year, increased 
its files from a million records to million and a half, 
and gained in other ways proportionately. 


Cleveland has been one of the National’s most per- 
sistent fighters for a square deal to everyone. It has 
fought competition in credit terms, saving its members 
untold losses and raising the public’s respect for credit. 
It has fought direct inquiries between its members, 
protecting them from incomplete information and 
damage suits, increasing the efficiency of its own files, 
and gaining resultant good will among its members. 
It has taken sides impartiaily with debtor or member, 
when the occasion arose, according to which appeared 
to deserve support in the name of straight shooting, 
with the result that it is respected by member and 
customer alike, and also with the result that it has ed- 
ucated many a dead beat to the value of a good credit 
rating and gained the friendship of many a debt-rid- 
den individual with bankruptcy in his heart. 

And as a result of its square dealing, the Cleveland 
Bureau has reaped its reward inevitably in the con- 
fidence of its own community—confidence that has 
brought it the supremacy among the nation’s bureaus. 


Creditorial 


(Continued from page 13) 

carat weight on gold. You know that an investiga- 
tion has been completed which assured the national 
officers of the stability, responsibility and accuracy of 
the applicant for membership. The privilege of a list- 
ing in the roster of bureaus and agencies is one 
sought by many organizations who are not dedicated 
to the idea of service to the merchant and not to self. 

The merchandising office is ready, all other depart- 
ments await the store opening each morning with vis- 
ions of volume commensurate with the good-will of 
the house. All hands feel that life is indeed pleasant 
and business a joy when the credit office functions 
faithfully and speedily if need be, in approving or 
declining applications for charge accommodation. The 
men and women behind the scenes of the business 
drama, the staffs and personnel of the various credit 
bureaus are just as keen to the importance and neces- 
sity of smooth, accurate, fact-finding service as the 
proprietor. 


Turn to page 32, please 
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2040 


New Customers 
Entered these files in 1928! 


HEN 2040 stores install Lam- 
son Service, as they did in 
1928, it is conclusive evidence of 
the steadily growing acceptance of 
centralization as a safe and sane 
principle of store management. 


It is proof that merchants every- 
where are demanding more than 
merely speed. They want speed 
with safety. They are not satisfied 
to have their cash scattered about 
the selling departments where it is 
a source of constant tempt- 
ation. Moreover, they want 
a system that is applicable 
to all selling needs, whether 
it be the completion of cash 









transactions .. . Only through a 
Lamson Store System can all this 
be accomplished, for the Lamson 
System handles all sales in one 
simple way. It gives speed enough 
to satisfy the most exacting cus- 
tomer; flexibility to meet the needs 
of peak days, together with abso- 
lute protection on all sales. These 
are but a few of the reasons why 
1928 has shown such a sweeping 
trend towards centralized service. 


There is a Lamson man in 
your section, ready and will- 





(PD, ing to help you solve your 
Cs) sales-handling problems. 
\ af §=Your request puts him 


: Ly 
sales, charges or special “AW 


instantly at your service. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


LAMSON STORE SYSTEMS 


Speed Sales + Safeguard Profits 











Old Stones in New Settings 
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Attend the Convention of the National 
Retail Credit Ass’n, Nashville, Tenn., June 
18 to 21 and see this wonderful building. 


, 


will be one of the 
magnificent bits to be seen by members of the 
National Retail Credit Men’s Association dur- 
ing the convention in Nashville, June 18 to 21, this 


I,D stones in new settings’ 


being the only replica of the old Parthenon that once 
adorned the Acropolys at Athens, that is to be found 
in beautiful Centennial Park in Nashville, Tennessee. 

In the “Golden Age of Periclese” the ancient Athe- 
nians sought to give expression to their thoughts and 
culture in one magnificent building and therein lead 
to the erection of the Parthenon on the Acropolis, 
considered then and even by modern students of archi- 
tecture, as the greatest building in the world. Today 
the people of Nashville seek to give expression to their 
love for the beautiful and finer things of life through 
a replica of The Parthenon, that has been transplanted 
to “The Athens of the South” and stands today as 
one of America’s greatest points of interest and at- 
traction. It draws thousands of people to Nashville 
each year, from all sections of the country, to view 
this masterpiece and study its beauties and charms. 

Simply beyond description, yet holding a certain at- 
mosphere and stateliness that is found in but few 
structures, ‘““The Parthenon” at Nashville is as near 
the exact dimensions of the one at Athens as it is 
possible for it to be. It was first erected for the Ten- 
nessee Centennial Exposition held in 1897 and was 
constructed of lath and 


Looking to this end, Mrs. Bell Kinney Scholz and 
her husband, Leopold Scholz, two of the foremost 
sculptors of America, were employed to reproduce the 
building. They were sent to the old world to study 
and find everything that would benefit them in repro- 
ducing The Parthenon. They made casts from the 
famous Elgin Marbles, they studied in Athens and 
other places, with the results that today, Nashville has 
the only exact reproduction of this ancient structure 
to be found in the world. 

The building faces due east and west, just as did 
the original, and is 228 feet by 101 feet in dimensions. 
The building is surrounded on all sides by a portico 
or porch on which stands massive columns supporting 
the roof, there being eight columns on the end porches 
and seventeen on the side in the outer row. There is 
also an inner row on the ends of six columns. These 
massive columns are so constructed that a slight con- 
vexity is given the center so they do not appear to 
have a concave, as is the cast of most such columns. 

Looking at the building from almost any angle, one 
gets a partial view of three sides, this being in keep- 
ing with the architecture of those times. The pedi- 
ments are triangular shaped with a base of 94 feet 
and a height at the apex of 11 feet 7/2 inches and 
each is filled with figures from end to end, they being 


Turn to page 23, please 
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plaster, but being a tem- 
porary structure, intended 
only for the Exposition. 
However it proved the 
central attraction of that 
exhibit and thousands mar- 
veled thereat. When the 
exposition was over and 
the grounds were turned 
over to the city of Nash- 
ville for park purposes, the 





park board decided to al- 
low this to be the only 
building remaining on the 
grounds. Such it has re- 
mained, but time and the 
ravages of the elements, 
caused the plaster to fall 
away and the Park Board 
decided to reproduce the 
building in permanent 





form. 














The Parthenon, Nashville, Tenn. 
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The Dallas Pay 
Promptly Campaign 


HE Associated Retail Credit Men of Dallas, 
T Texas, during 1928 carried on a continuous 

Pay Bills Promptly campaign. As an indica- 
tion of the value of the campaign, the preliminary 
letter from the Credit Men’s Association setting forth 
that they would continue the campaign again during 
1929, brought in over four thousand dollars toward 
the expense incident thereto. The 1928 campaign cost 
a little more than six thousand dollars. The Credit 
Men of Dallas contemplate raising a larger sum for 
the purpose of carrying on the campaign this year. 


Mr. Herbert Marcus, head of the Nieman-Marcus 
Store in Dallas, in commenting on the campaign car- 
ried on during 1928, has the following to say: 


“It is the credit man who pricks the conscience of 
the public not to the realization that they are false to 
others, but that they are not true to themselves. The 
role of the credit man as a master psychologist en- 
gaged in the detection or prevention of criminal dep- 
redation against his firm, is not so important as that 
other role which he must play as teacher of the public 
conscience—that credit is a part of character. He 
must teach the lesson that credit is more to be desired 
than riches—while credit once firmly and well estab- 
lished goes on forever. 





“No estimate can be made of the value of these Pay 
Promptly Campaigns which made insidious use of 
newspaper cartoons and news column publicity. What 
appears to be a most extravagant statement is that 
such a campaign increased collections in one small 
community 60 per cent. However, general agreement 
in Dallas is that it has increased collections to an ex- 
tent which averages more than 10 per cent. To con- 
tinue the campaign it is felt is an investment in future 
purchase policy, which cannot but react to the benefit 
of both buyer and seller.” 


In launching this campaign and in continuing it 
from year to year, it can be readily seen that the busi- 
ness and professional men of Dallas are awake to the 
fact that continuity is the thing that counts in adver- 
tising. They also have knowledge that the columns 
of the daily newspaper is the best medium for bringing 
to the attention of the business and professional men 
of their city the need for a closer co-operation through 
interlocking credit control in the regulation of con- 
Sumer credit extension and also to the consumers of 
their trade territory, the need for a closer observance 
of all credit terms. They have, through this cam- 
paign established what might be properly known as a 
“Constructive Community Credit Conscience,” which 
is, after all, the first step in the development of a 
Community Credit Policy. 





Old Stones in 
New Settings 


(Continued from page 22) 

36 inches in depth and very difficult to place. Each 
figure in the two pediments are exact in each detail. 
Every detail of the old Grecian idea of statuary of hu- 
mans, horses and all other ideas of design are care- 
fully followed in each instance. Those pediments and 
the friezes on the sides are considered as near perfect 
as it was possible to make, they being the work of 
minds of the period when the Parthenon was complet- 
ed in 432 B. C. 

The inside of the structure has not been completed 
as yet, but is being prepared to house one of the finest 
art galleries in the world. Already a large number of 
paintings are on hand to go in the building, an un- 
known friend recently giving forty-one beautiful and 
costly paintings and announcing that he would give 
one hundred additional as soon as the building is 
ready. ‘This collection came through the Grand Cen 
tral Art Galleries of New York, with the name of the 
donor withheld. A number of other paintings have al- 
ready been donated for this purpose. 

The cost of the Parthenon, as it now stands, is ap- 
proximately $1,500,000, and this will probably reach 
$2,000,000 by the time the interior is completed. 





REPORT OF COLLECTION PERCENTAGES 
FOR 12 MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1928 
Compiled by 
Credit Methods Committee 
Retail Credit Men’s Association 


of Pittsburgh 
Group Classification Av. % Col. Inc. Dec. 
1928 1927 
Shoe Store ................ 61.45 57.27 0418 
Women’s Wear ........ 46.31 46.55 0024 
Department Stores .... 43.61 43.45 0016 
Jewelry Stores .......... 46.12 47.21 0109 
Average Four Store 
eee 49.37 48.62 0075 
Average Average 
High Collections. Low Collections 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Shoe Stores ............ 66.68 60.88 45.69 46.84 
Women’s Wear ...... 51.27 52.25 39.65 40.11 
Department Stores.... 48.98 47.86 37.40 37.81 
Jewelry Stores -....... 50.62 51.58 41.63 42.62 
Average Four Store 
GID ciscaccceoovenion 54.39 53.14 41.09 41.84 


Average Turnover Average Number 
In Accts. Rec. Of Days to Collect 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Times Times Days Days 

Shoe Stores «........... 7.37 6.87 49.5 53.1 

Women’s Wear ...... 5.55 5.58 65.7 65.4 

Department Stores .. 5.23 5.21 69.8 70.0 

Jewelry Stores ........ 5.53 5.66 66.0 64.5 
Average Four Store E 

| eee -- Ion 5.83 61.1 62.6 














The Operation and 
Problems of Our 
Credit Department 


(Continued from page 11) 


cult, for it may depend upon how the situation 
is handled; whether a customer is retained or 
lost. Credit work is too general to form definite rules, 
and therefore, many problems must be settled at once, 
according to the situation involved. If the Depart- 
ment Manager refuses to make an adjustment, whether 
he be right or wrong, the Credit Department must ad- 
just the matter in a manner which is most profitable 
to the store and still retain the goodwill of the cus- 
tomer; if the salesperson makes a mistake on a charge 
ticket or forgets to make out a credit for merchan- 
dise returned, the Credit Department must answer ; if 
merchandise is sent out C. O. D. to a good customer 
when it should have been charged, the Credit Depart- 
ment must again meet the situation; if the posting ma- 
chine operator places a charge for Mrs. John Jones 
on her mother-in-law’s account, or if a Christmas pres- 
ent, purchased by the husband, is placed on his wife’s 
account, the Credit Department again must give an 
explanation and try to keep the goodwill and con- 
fidence of the customer. Of course, such mistakes as 
mentioned should be avoided so far as humanly pos- 
sible. However, whether it be a mistake in the post- 
ing department, by the salesperson, by the Credit De- 
partment or the customer, the correction should be 
made cheerfully. If the store is wrong, frankly admit 
it; if the customer is wrong, give a logical explana- 
tion of the misunderstanding. 


Another great task and opportunity of the Credit 
Department is to secure the friendship and co-opera- 
tion of the salesforce. The salespersons and Depart- 
ment Managers of Miller & Paine’s are unusually 
helpful and co-operative, and some of them go even 
further than we can expect to do the thing that is 
best for the store in general. 


In my opinion, the new Credit System, which was 
installed the first of the year, is going to be a success. 
Of course, it has not yet reached perfection, and there 
is always chances for improvements. We have made 
some changes since the first of the year which has 
simplified the work and made it more systematic and 
adequate. One significant change was the elimination 
of the clerical work on the credit card, using it only 
as an original record and using the ledger sheet entire- 
ly for information and authorization of charges; an- 
other was the simplified system of filing charge tick- 
ets, which eliminated the services of one girl. 
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Some of the chief improvements that I have in 
mind for next year is to establish a more systematic 
and accurate method of soliciting new accounts and 
developing old ones, also, a more efficient follow-up 
system in the collection of unreasonably slow accounts. 
I think the collection percentage can be raised by push- 
ing a certain class of accounts just a little harder and 
increase sales rather than decrease them. 


If the department has been successful in any small 
way the past year, it is due to the non-critical attitude 
of the management, the broad-minded attitude of our 
Office Manager, the splendid co-operation and interest 
taken by every assistant in the department, and the co- 
operation of the Department Manager and salesforce 
in general. 


I as Manager of the Credit Department, have been 
made to feel free to use my own initiative and have 
been given every opportunity and privilege to make the 
department run successfully. 


Business 


(Continued from page 7) 


year. ‘They also show that at least 90 per cent of the 
people who four or five years ago—yes—or even one 
year ago, were rated very slow or placed on a cash 
basis are now paying promptly, are purchasing only 
that for which they can pay, are budgeting their earn- 
ings, are laying away a little, even a very little, regu- 
larly for the proverbial rainy day. 

It has created a desire in the breast of the creditor 
for self-respect and he now demands it from his fel- 
low man. 


The credit bureau has become such an important 
factor in the realm of business today that a man look- 
ing for a new location will not think of establishing 
a business where there is not a credit bureau within 
easy reach. 


He realizes that if there is such a bureau and he 
uses it on all applications for credit, he will not be 
extending credit to those unworthy of it and at the 
end of the year he will not find his profits all on his 
books in dead accounts or on non-collectable paper. 
Yes, it does cost something to belong to such an asso- 
ciation, but suppose it costs you $60.00 a year and the 
first month, you have turned down two unworthy or 
even one unworthy creditor and have been able to col- 
lect one bad account—on which side of your ledger is 
the profit ? 
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Research and the Retail Credit Man 
(Continued from page 10) 


it does, should it make any effort to meet the chain 
store prices? A beginning has been made in this field 
hy the Northern Ohio Group of the Controllers’ Con- 
gress and at the Kansas City Convention of the Asso- 
ciation last June another pioneer effort was described. 
esearch can be of much help here. 

I have mentioned three types of research investiga- 
tion which retail credit men could profitably under- 
take. These are (1) investigations aiming to estab- 
lish standards for measuring credit department per- 
formance, (2) investigations aiming to establish bet- 
ter rules for credit granting, and (3) investigations 
directed toward better basic policies regarding credit 
business. Studies of all three types will tend to in- 
crease the efficiency with which credit departments 
perform their present functions. Credit men should 
busy themselves also with investigations tending to in- 
crease the scope of credit department activity or the 
value of the credit manager to the firm. I will discuss 
one opportunity for such research which lies un- 
touched in almost every store. I refer to the vast 
reservoir of information regarding customers which is 
stored up in the accounts receivable records. 

In general we do not yet know how far stores 
profitably can go in the analysis of their records. The 
Kk. H. Stearns Co., a Boston department store, a year 
ago Was doing a great deal of this work and was using 
direct mail advertising on the basis of its findings. In 
the grocery field, the S. S. Pierce Co., also of Boston, 
some time ago was analyzing customers telephone pur- 
chases in a similar fashion and was employing a care- 
fully organized suggestion system to increase the vari- 
ety of goods sold to each customer. It seems prob- 
able that it would pay stores generally to analyze 
their charge accounts to determine what goods are and 
are not bought by each customer, the results to be used 
in two ways: for direct mail advertising and for dis- 
closing strong and weak points. I realize that the de- 
tail work involved will seem appalling to many, but 
it is scarcely necessary for me to emphasize the value 
of the information. In most instances, I believe, an- 
alvses of this sort have been undertaken for the sake 
of building up mailing lists, and surely that objective 
is a worthy one. Perhaps more certain to yield re- 
sults, however, is the analysis seeking to uncover weak 
departments. If a credit man can show clearly that 
charge customers in general avoid given departments, 
and if he can then determine why customers do this, 
he will have disclosed information of great value to 
the store. To get this latter information; namely, why 
customers avoid given departments, I see no reason 
why the credit man cannot send out to certain custom- 
ers questionnaires similar to those used by national 
\lvertisers in studying their markets. Such work 

av be thought to lie within the bailiwick of the pub- 
licity man. I doubt that, after all, the credit man 
should be closest to the charge customers. 


I realize that I have mentioned only a few of the 
ways in which retail credit men can apply the research 
idea. The few, however, will serve to indicate some 
of the opportunities that lie ahead. 

Research is not merely a passing fad. It typifies < 
new point of view in business. The research idea 
must be listed along with the moving-line-assembly 
idea as one of the really basic developments in Ameri- 
can business during the last ten or fifteen years. 

Retail credit men, if they are to advance as a pro- 
fession and as individuals, must apply research meth- 
ods in a big way. They must not be content merely 
to use the word research and to go through the mo- 
tions of investigating, they must not take up research 
as a fad. Instead they must grasp the full significance 
of the research idea and they must devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to the use of research methods. 

In 1929 the alert retail credit man will study his 
job deliberately and intensively always asking the 
questions, “Where and how could I improve my per- 
formance of my job if I had additional facts?” 
“Where and how could I get those facts?” Having 
determined where research can be of the greatest im 
mediate value, he will set in motion four important 
agencies for initiating and sponsoring research: 


Turn to page 29, Please 





FOR SALE 


40 Used Kardex Cabinets | 
$55.00 each | 


F. O. B. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


iS SIZE | 
drawers | 
toa 6 by 4 
cabinet. | 
Guaranteed COLOR 
to be in Olive 
A-1 Green. 
condition. 





Our reason for selling: change in size of our 
master cards. Wehad 85 cabinets in all, and 
the 40 we have left will sell quickly at this 
price. New Kardex Files today cost $114.50. 


| MERCHANTS SERVICE BUREAU 
| 35 Pearl St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Washington Bulletin, National 
Retail Credit Association, March 1, 1929 


By R. PRESTON SHEALEY, Washington Representative of the N. R. C. A. 


Foreword 

With the induction into office of 
another President of the United 
States, even though he is of the 
same political party as that to which 
Ix-President Coolidge is affiliated, 
some thought is being given as to 
the policies of the new administra- 
tion, especially in the light of the 
new Cabinet. Different types of 
men have different ideas of run- 
ning the government, and the char- 
acteristics of Mr. Hoover appear 
to be more akin to those of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt than to Mr. 
Coolidge. Attention was called in 
the last bulletin, though written 
over a month ago and at at time 
when there appeared to be a general 
scramble on for increases of all 
tariff schedules, that sober, second 
thought would lead to measurably 
restricting changes in tariff sched- 
ules. This is becoming increasing- 
ly the feeling, especially in the 
light of Senator Smoot’s early Feb- 
ruary visit to Mr. Hoover in Flor- 
ida, and the conference of several 
weeks ago between Mr. Hoover and 
Speaker Longworth. It is still the 
intention of the leaders of the 
House, backed by Mr. Hoover, to 
limit the makeup of House com- 
mittees to those only necessary to 
bring in a farm relief bill and such 
changes in the tariff schedules as 
may fit in with that subject. In 
recent days, however, the Senate 
has given every indication of go- 
ing ahead with legislation, and that, 
of course, can be done within that 
body as it has standing commit- 
tees. Within the last few days 
Senator Fess has brought out a re- 
port in favor of the railroad con- 
solidation bill and will press for its 
passage by the Senate at the special 
session, while the chairmen of half 
a dozen other Senate committees 
have introduced resolutions giving 
committees and sub-committees 
power to sit “during the sessions 





and recesses of the Senate.” With 
the Senate busy and active the re- 
action on the House may be along 
the line of increasing agitation for 
organization of all its committees, 
but certainly, from present indica- 
tions, the administration will be 
against any such plan, and with a 
man of the same type as Theodore 
Roosevelt in the White House such 
agitation for a complete House or- 
ganization may not be successful. 

H. R. 8305 has been approved 
by the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and is recommended 
for passage. This bill seeks to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to 
execute a lease with the Air Ni- 
trates Corporation and the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. of the Muscle 
Shoals project for a period of fifty 
years, and provides for a recapture 
by the government of the entire 
leased properties in case of failure 
in the continuous production of fer- 
tilizers. 

H. R. 9285 has been recommend- 
ed for passage by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Claims. This bill pro- 
vides for the adjustment of claims 
against the United States on ac- 
count of property damage, person- 
al injury, or death, and meets a 
widespread demand since there is 
no general law providing for the 
adjustment of tort claims against 
the United States. 

S. 5718 has been introduced 
within the last month by Senator 
Fess, of Ohio. This bill seeks to 
amend the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce of February 4, 1887, by au- 
thorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to “direct by order 
that any particular matter or class 
of matters of its work, business, or 
functions arising under this or any 
other act or joint resolution, or re- 
ferred to it by Congress or either 
branch thereof, be assigned to an 
individual commissioner or to a 
board consisting of an employee or 


employees of the commission, to be 
designated by such order, for ac 
tion thereon.” ‘The bill is now be 
fore the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 
INLAND WATERWAYS 

(a) Inland Waterways Corporation 

The first session of the 70th Con- 
gress authorized an addition of 
$10,000,000 to the $5,000,000 cap 
ital stock of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, and the current War 
Department appropriation bill pro- 
vides for $2,500,000 to be immedi- 
ately available for this  pur- 
pose; a maximum of $1,500,- 
000 to be available for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930; $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and $3,000,- 
ooo for the fiscal year ending June 
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30, 1932. The major portion of 
this money will be spent for term- 
inal facilities and for new equip- 
ment. It is interesting to note in 
connection with the latter than an 
Inland Waterways Corporation 
craft for use on the Warrior River, 
burning powdered coal, is about 
ready for trial tests. 


RESUME OF SOME IMPORTANT 
LEGISLATION 
(a) Bills enacted 

The Postmaster General has 
been authorized by Public Law No. 
749, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to pro- 
vide collect on delivery service for 
sealed domestic mail matter of any 
class bearing postage at the first- 
class rate and to fix the fees and 
limits of indemnity for such serv- 
ice 

Public Law No. 699 authorizes 
the transfer of the Returns Office, 
heretofore under the Secretary of 
the Interior, to the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

H. R. 


creation of an additional Judicial 


16058, providing for the 


Circuit has been passed by both 
Houses of Congress and at the 
time of this writing is awaiting the 
President’s signature. This bill 
will divide the 8th Circuit into two 
Circuits. The 8th Circuit now com- 
prises the States of Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Idaho and Oklahoma. The 
necessity for dividing this large 
circuit and relieving the litigants 
and judges of the strain and the 
great amount of travel now re- 
quired to dispose of the court’s 
business has long been apparent. 
(b) Bills pending 

H. R. 10287 has been reported 
favorably upon by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. This bill pro- 
hibits the sending and receipt of 
stolen property through interstate 
and foreign commerce and is so 
worded as to include concealed 
merchandise ih bankruptcy cases. 

H. R. 11476, having the recom- 
mendation of the House Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post 


Roads, authorizes the Postmaster 
General to impose demurrage 
charges on undelivered collect-on- 
delivery parcels. The report of the 
House Committee states that “This 
legislation is recommended to re- 
duce the overtaxing of the post of- 
fice space and the indemnity liabil- 
ity of the department caused by 
the practice of some addressees in 
purposely leaving collect-on-deliv- 
ery parcels in post offices of ad- 
dress longer than is justified.” 


(b) St. Lawrence Canal 


Newspaper comment of the de- 
bate of February 7th in the Senate, 
participated in by Senator Walsho 
of Montana, pro, and Senators 
Wagner and Copeland of New 
York, contra, relating to the St. 
Lawrence Canal project, one of the 
most important features on the 
program of the Hoover administra- 
tion, has not attracted much atten- 
tion. It appears from this debate 
that the State of New York claims 
to own exclusively as against the 
rest of the United States the pow- 
er rights to the St. Lawrence River 
on the northern boundary of that 
state, estimated to develop 2,500,- 

» horsepower, and that several 
years ago a suit was instituted by 
that state against the United States 
naming the Power Commission as a 
party defendant to be later aban- 
doned as having been commenced 
Should President 
Hoover be successful in negotiating 


prematurely. 


an early treaty with Canada pro- 
viding for the St. Lawrence Canal 
and the incidental development of 
hydro electric power, the state of 
New York might then commence 
again a suit asserting its claim to 
the exclusive rights in this water 
power, and the Attorney General 
of the United States would, of 
course, represent the United States 
in such litigation. It is apparent 
from this debate that the St. Law- 
rence Canal not only involves en- 
gineering problems but also has im- 
portant legal phases as well. 


(c) Stream Pollution 


With the tremendous growth in 
urban population this country has 
at its threshold a vital problem. 


Enterprising as they are, our jour- 
nalists sometime overlook legisla- 
tion bearing on such matters, and 
this appears to be the case with the 
Act of Congress approved February 
12, 1929, authorizing preliminary 
examination of certain rivers by the 
Army engineers for flood purposes. 
Section 2 of this Act for the first 
time in our history directs the War 
Department to obtain “data rela- 
tive to devising methods whereby 
the sources of pollution of said 
streams may be removed.” These 
streams are the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna River, Pennsylvania, 
and the Auglaize, Blanchard and 
Ottawa Rivers, Ohio. These exam- 
inations and the ensuing reports 
will be basic and of tremendous im- 
portance to similar situations 
throughout the nation. Three years 
ago a Congressional resolution di- 
rected the War Department to 
make a general report as to stream 
pollution but, as stated above, this 
is the first investigation of specific 
streams. 
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FEDERAL ‘TRADE COMMISSION 


On October 31, 1925, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. issued the 
following resolution: ‘The Federal 
Trade Commission hereby recog- 
nizes the term ‘rayon’ as meaning 
and properly designating the arti- 
ficial silk product, the basis and 
chief ingredient of which is cellu- 
lose.” The Commission has now is- 
sued another statement thereon 
reading as follows: “In order to 
clarify a misunderstanding which 
is indicated by the inquiry to ex- 
ist in the synthetic textile trade the 
Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounces that the intent and effect 
of the resolution is to make such 
use of the term ‘rayon’ permissible 
but not mandatory.” 

The Commission announces in 
connection with a rule adopted at a 
recent trade practice conference of 
the millwork industry regarding 
the distribution of price lists that it 
cannot under the present state of 
the law receive a resolution of an 
industry for the circulation of 
prices which is not confined to past 
transactions. The particular rule 
read as follows: “The industry 
hereby records its approval of the 
practice of distributing and circu- 
lating to the entire industry current 
price lists and all notices of ad- 
vance or decline in prices made by 
any individual distributor or man- 
ufacturer, either by the individual 
distributor or manufacturer or by 
the association or group he may be 
identified with.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit has recently de- 
clared a respondent to be in con- 
tempt of its decree affirming the 
Federal Trade Commission’s order 
in a particular case and assessed a 
fine of $500 therefor. This is the 
first time any court has enforced an 
order of the Commission by pun- 
ishment for disobedience thereof, 
after entry of decree of affirmance 
by the court. 

CasEs OF INTEREST 

The October Bulletin contained a 
reference to a suit for $10,000 dam- 
ages alleging libel against a local 
furniture house on account of an 
employee thereof having pinned a 


note on plaintiff's door, located in 
a corridor of an apartment house, 
notifying that a payment on ac- 
count should be made immediately 
or the account would be turned 
over tq its attorney. This suit was 
recently dismissed by the plaintiff, 
and his attorney advises that he re- 
ceived a substantial settlement for 
his client. 
TAXATION 

The Board of Tax Appeals has 
handed down a decision overruling 
the classification of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue where- 
by he held that a taxpayer’s ex- 
penses in conducting a suit in an 
attempt to collect on a judgment 
should be classed as a capital ex- 
penditure. The decision of the 
Board agreed with the contention 
of the taxpayer that this was an 
expense incident to his business 
and therefore deductible as ordin- 
ary business expense. 





CONCERNING THOSE 
“NEW ACCOUNTS” 


In view of the oft-repeated pre- 
sentation at bank windows of 
worthless checks for deposit by un- 
identified strangers—as cited from 
month to month in these columns 
—it is almost incredible that mem- 
ber banks of this Association would 
accept such checks in good faith, 
and at the same time hand over to 
the “new depositor” a pass book 
and a check book. 

Even though the bank itself may 
have a fool-proof system of pre 
venting the withdrawal of funds un- 
til after the item has been collected, 
the bank is no less obligated to do 
whatever may be done to protect 
the public as well as itself against 
the designs of these impostors. 

Unquestionably, where a _ mer- 
chant is induced to accept a check 
on a local bank from a plausible 
stranger exhibiting a pass-book of 
the bank showing a good sized de- 
posit, the merchant has reason to 
feel aggrieved if not only the check 
he has accepted but the whole 
transaction proves to be spurious. 
In other words, here is a public 
service the bank can and should 
render for the mutual protection of 
itself and its customers. The 
bank should decline to issue more 
than a formal receipt for the item 
pending payment. 

A mere explanation by the teller 
of the business reason for due care 
in such transactions, would satisfy 
the honest depositor and at the 
same time would enhance his esti- 
rg of the businesslike policy of 

Committee on Protective 
ormation. 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 














BANKRUPTCY 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit has ruled that a 
lessor was entitled to a claim 
against the lessee’s estate in bank- 
ruptcy for $5,000, which was the 
amount of the rent under the lease 
for the residue of the term there- 
of—one and one-half years. The 
lease contained the following pro- 
vision, “the filing of any petition in 
bankruptcy by or against the lessee 
shall be deemed to constitute a 
breach of this lease and thereupon, 
ipso facto and without entry or 
other action by the lessor, this lease 
shall become and be terminated; 
and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this lease, the lessor shall 
forthwith upon such termination be 
entitled to recover damages for 
such breach in an amount equal to 
the amount of the rent reserved in 
this lease, for the residue of the 
term thereof.” The court held that 
while it was the well settled law in 
that Circuit that a claim for rent 
accruing after the filing of a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy is not a prov- 
able claim, the above provision in 
the lease made the lessor’s claim a 
provable one for liquidated dam- 
ages. 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States has just ordered a 
decree to be entered in a case un- 
der consideration denying bank- 
rupt’s application for a discharge 
where the evidence showed that it 
had furnished a financial statement, 
and obtained credit thereon, which 
statement differed materially in 
every item from _ corresponding 
items in a new set of books which 
had just been opened by the bank- 
rupt six days prior to the giving of 
the false statement. This case was 
decided under the amendment to 
the Bankruptcy Act of June, 1910, 
the litigation having originated 
prior to the passage of the amend- 
ing act of May, 1926. 
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Research and the Retail 
Credit Man 


(Continued from page 25) 


1. The trade association. 

2. The store research group. 

3. The credit bureau. 

4. The individual store or credit man. 

I do not list here the governmental departments and 
the university bureaus, because institutions of these 
two types, while available for executing first-rate re- 
search jobs, usually must be set in motion by one of 
the four agencies just mentioned. 


In this connection I would like to point out that 
there are great possibilities for profitable co-opera- 
tion between the trade, or between individual stores, 
and university bureaus of business research. Neithe: 
the university nor business men fully realize the ex 
tent to which this joint effort can be developed. At 
Michigan, for instance, we have been working only 
three years but have built up intimate relations wit 
over sixty stores in at least nine states. Properly or- 
ganized university bureaus can bring to bear on a 
given problem the minds of a large number of highly- 
skilled experts, often nationally-known men in their 
respective fields. For instance, at Michigan, on a 


problem of retail credit we could have the counsel of 


experts in marketing, retailing, accounting, finance, 
banking, and statistics, in addition to expert knowledge 
of the technique of research. There is almost no 
other way in which a business organization could get 
similar talent at practicable cost. 

If retail credit men are to possess a well-rounded 
research program and are to get out of the research 


idea something like all that there is in it, all four 


agencies must be set at work. The individual credit 
man cannot sit back complacently neglecting investiga- 
tion in his own office, because his national association 
has a nation wide research program under way. 
Neither can the association safely avoid this work 
merely because local bureaus or store research groups 
are busy. There are certain types of problem which 
can be solved only by a district-wide or nation-wide 
study embracing many kinds of business. Such work 
is within the special province of the trade association. 
Other jobs, more intimate or confidential in nature, 
cannot be carried through by a large association, but 
do require co-operative action. For them research 
groups like the Retail Research Association are best 
adapted. Similarly local credit bureaus can tackle 
studies of local interest which embraces all lines of 
business. No other agency usually can sponsor such 
studies so well as the individual bureau. And after all 
of these co-operative agencies have gone as far as they 
can, there is still a vast field which can be worked 
only by the individual credit man or his assistant 
studying diligently in the individual store. 





And so I urge you to put the research idea to work 
all through your craft. If the men in charge of policy 
are only luke-warm, replace them with men more alert 
and more imaginative ; if your officers are encouraging 
research projects, as your National Presidents Meyer 
and Hewitt have been, support them, whole-heartedly, 
even though your own immediate interest seems to 
center on prospects other than those under way. The 
essential things are to get the craft generally to think- 
ing along research lines and to get the individual credit 
man to studying his job. The benefits that may be 
expected to follow are: 

1. Better and more intelligent competition. 

2. Higher professional levels for the craft as a 

whole. 

3. More recognition for the credit man in the 

store. 

4. Lower operating costs. 

The retail credit man has important research op- 
portunities. 


The Rural Merchant’s 
Credit Sales 


(Continued from page 6) 


ficult to break away from the more or less perennial 
store debt and thus release their security for cash bor- 
rowing. ‘The continuation of merchant credit often 
is related to small income and small reserves of the 
farmer-customer and to failure to produce more feed 
and food on the farm. 

Although rural merchant credit seems likely to con- 
tinue, especially in the South, there is some indication 
of its decline. The merchants’ desire to reduce haz- 
ards is subjecting security and the individual purchas- 
er’s credit standing in general to closer examination, 
thus bringing the credit requirements for time pur- 
chases nearer the requirements of banks for cash 
loans, thereby shifting the credit function from the 
store to cash-lending agencies. ‘The competition of 
cash stores and the farmer’s opportunity to buy advan- 
tageously in larger centers, also reduces time buying. 
A number of landlords’ commissaries now confine 
their credit sales to tenants, whereas formerly they 
made advances to all customers. In an effort to en- 
courage cash purchasing, some stores have marked 
both time and cash prices on their goods to emphasize 
to the customer the difference in cost. Banks also are 
encouraging farmers’ accounts, thereby promoting the 
farmer’s cash business at the store. 


These efforts of merchants and others exert a 
marked influence in reducing time purchases. Mean- 
while, perhaps the most effective factor working for a 
gradual decline of rural merchant credit is a growing 
realization of the customer that it is expensive. 











New OrLEANS ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the New Orleans 
Retailers’ Credit Bureau, Inc., Feb- 
ruary 19, 1929, the following 
changes were made in the Board of 
Directors : 

Mr. J. D. Henderson, Credit 
Manager, Mayer Israel Co., was 
elected to succeed Mr. A. L. Tas- 
sin; Mr. W. J. Fischer, Progressive 
Co., Inc., succeeded Mr. Henry 
Waszkowski, and Mr. O. H. Sheer, 
A. M. & J. Solari, Ltd., succeeded 
Mr. David L,. Cohn. 

The new Board of Directors re- 
elected as President, Mr. Paul L. 
Godchaux, Jr.; Mr. Paul S. Felder, 
of Philip Werlein, Inc., was elected 
Vice-President, and Mr. Adolph 
(ood, Marks Isaacs, Inc., was re 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

This Bureau will continue the 
policy of 1928 as concerns the Na 
tional Association. With the ex 
ception of a very few members 
whose alliance with the Bureau is 
for some specific purpose, such as 
collections or tracing and who are 
not interested in retail credits as 
such, all members of this Bureau 
are by virtue of their membership 
also members of the National Asso- 
ciation, and their national dues are 
paid by the Bureau. New members 
are coming into the Bureau at the 
rate of ten to fifteen per month, 
and every indication is for the year 
1929 to exceed even the record 
breaking year just passed. 

Hulse, Secretary, of the National 


East St. Louts Association 
Hops ANNUAL MEETING 

The Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of East St. Louis, Illinois, held 
their annual meeting on February 
28, at Broadview Hotel. About 
four hundred were present. 

Miss Minnie Williams was re- 
elected Secretary, and given credit 
.for the growth of the Association 
during the past year. 

The speakers were D. J. Wood- 
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Flashes 


From National Office 


lock, Manager-Treasurer, and Guy 
Hulse, Secretary of the National 
Association, and A. J. Kruse, Sec- 
retary of the St. Louis Association. 
A large delegation of members 
from the Associated Retailers of 
St. Louis were present. 
FLORIDA CONFERENCE 
MARCH 25 AND 26 

The Spring Conference of the 
Florida Retail Credit Association 
will be held in Orlando, March 25 
and 26. 

Mr. C. P. Younts, of the Frank 
T. Budge Company, Miami, is 
President, and an interesting educa 


tional program has been arranged. 





THE MAY COMPANY 

IWe officially doff our hats to 
Mr. Morton May and the of 
ficials of the May Company. 
One of the greatest Retailers of 
Merchandise in America, this 
organization has always been 
loyal Supporters of a Commun- 
ity Credit Policy and a National 
Credit Conscience, as expound- 
ed by the National Retail Credit 
Association. 

This is evidenced by the fact 
the Credit Managers of their six 
great stores have been active 
workers in both eur Local and 
National Organizations. 

Now comes the word that Mr. 
May has reaffirmed his official 
pronouncement of last year and 
informed every Credit Manager 
of their six stores that he expects 
them to attend the Convention of 
the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation at Nashville, June 18-21, 
1929. 

This makes the May Company 
stand out at our National Con- 
vention as important as any 
Group Conference, and means 
the Credit Managers of the May 
Company Stores in St. Louis, 
Denver, Akron, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles and Baltimore will be 
on hand to give others the bene- 
fit of their knowledge, which has 
made the May organization out- 
standing in the history of Re- 
tailing. 














Crepit MEN CoMPLIMENTED 


Doctor W. C. Plummer of the 
United States Department of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce has 
complimented the National Retail 
Credit Association on the efficient 
manner in which the questionnaires 
for the Retail Credit Survey have 
been filled out. They are unusual- 
ly concise and clear. 

sut they are not coming in fast 
enough. Out of 500,000 sent out, 
only 150,000 have been returned. 
We urge all members who have not 
done so to immediately send the 
blank to Washington. If you have 
mislaid your blank write the Na- 
tional Office at St. Louis for an- 
other copy. 


26 STANDARD INsSTantT Use CHART 
Forms Now: PERFECTED 


Possibly there is no_ business 
where the value of instant visuali- 
zation of facts is so vital and nec- 
essary as in the Research Depart- 
ment of an Advertising Agency. 
One of the country’s leading ad- 
vertising agencies, co-operating 
with leading business experts and 
a4 group of college professors, has 
perfected twenty-six forms of In- 
stant Use Chart Stationery which 
are now being used not only in its 
own Research Department, but by 
over two thousand business organi- 
zations throughout the country. 


A booklet just published by the 
Business Charting Institute entitled 
“Better Foresight by the Use of In- 
stant Use Chart Stationery” tells 
all about the use of these twenty- 
six forms. A copy may be secured 
free by addressing the Business 
Charting Institute, 1913 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago. The book also 
describes a very useful and practi- 
cal automatic ribbon chart which 
may be used in individual units or 
in banks of three, six or twelve to 
instantly visualize the condition of 
any important business results. 








> 
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McDANIEL CANDIDATE FOR MAYOR 


Lawrence McDaniel, Counsel 
for the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, has been nominated for 
Mayor of St. Louis, overwhelming- 
ly defeating two other candidates 
in the Democratic primary. 

St. Louis is normally Republican 
by a large majority, but many are 
predicting McDaniel’s popularity 
and his excellent record in the of- 
fice of Circuit Attorney will elect 
him. 


Apri, Bic MontH IN 
CALIFORNIA 

The Retail Credit Granters of 
California will have ample oppor- 
tunity to get together in both the 
northern and southern sections of 
the state during April. 

At Pasadena, April 13, there will 
meet the Bureau Managers of Cali- 
fornia, in their quarterly Confer- 
ence. 

At Oakland, April 19-20, will be 
held the State Conference of Credit 
Managers, and it is expected that 
many merchants will attend. 
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Your Collections 


slelbins 


Detroit 


Will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


The 
Merchants Credit 
Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department 
in the city devoted exclusively to 
RETAIL ACCOUNTS. 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organiza- 
tion owned by the merchants, 
for their protection, are self- 
evident. 


Rates Reasonable 
Safety Assured 
Address: 


MERCHANTS BLDG. 
206 E. Grand River Avenue 





How Can More Profit 
Be Made in Retailing ? 


N the last analysis there is only one reason for the existence of 
any store—the fact that the store makes a profit. 
But in a great many cases the profit is not as large as it might be, 
due either to faulty methods of management or to antiquated 
system. 


How this additional profit can be obtained and the steps which 
must be taken in order to realize it are given in:— 


Methods of 
Retail Management 


By WILLIAM E. KOCH 


Business Counselor and Specialist in Modern Methods of Management 


v= book presents the essentials of business management as ap- 
plied easily and profitably by the retail merchant regardless 
of the kind or size of store he operates. 
It brings to the retailer valuable ideas and practical plans which 
could be otherwise acquired only through years of specialized effort. 
It outlines rules of procedure which will not only result in greater 
sales but insure profit from these sales. 
The essentials are presented in simple language, easily read, 
easily understood and easily adapted to valuable application. 


Greater profit from sales 


TOCK assortment—buying records—sales quota—the inventory 
—each has a definite place in retail operation. This book 
shows how best to utilize these and all related factors in formulat- 
ing control methods that are applicable to every type of retail 
business. 





A graphic study of the selling 
price centers attention on the im- 
portant difference between “mark- 
up” and “margin.” 


CONTENTS 


The Age of Management 

The Profit-Making Program 

What the Retailer Can Do with Sales 
Quotas. 

A Practical Basis for Positive Control 
of Retail Stocks. 

How Consistent Stock Assortments are 
Developed and Maintained. 

How a Simple Buying Record Guides 
to Consistent Assortments. 

Other Simple Forms that Guide to Con- 
sistent Assortments. 

How a Better Expense Budget Leads 
to Greater Retail Profit 

Gauging Profit by Lines. 

How Fast Should the Merchandise 
Move? 

» O A Study of Mark-up Percentages. 

Sale Price $3.0 per copy Can the Inventory Be Made More 
Helpful? 

What Should the Bookkeeping System 
Accomplish? 

More Profit Through Better Use of 
Figure Facts. 

High Sights in Buying. 

High Sights in Selling. 

High Sights in Controlling. 

A Study of the Selling Price. 


The book does not attempt to 
tell any retailer how to run his 
business, but it does formulate 
and present to him principles 
which have proved to be funda- 
mentally sound and effective in 
practice — principles that will 
make his selling efforts bring the 
maximum profit. 


if obtained from the library 


of the 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASS’N 


Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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New Methods of 


Account Promotion 
(Continued from page 16) 


customers. The store who adopts customer control 
is injecting personality into his business, because when 
you remind a patron that she is patronizing one sec- 
tion and overlooking another, you are dealing with 
specific and personal facts which encourages the use 
of a personal message. You are dealing directly with 
an individual and not the masses when customer con- 
trol is used. You are getting right down to funda- 
mentals with the customer and talking in terms which 
apply to her particular case. 

In closing this message to you, Mr. Merchant, let 
me prompt you to make a careful study of the buying 
habits of your accounts. You will be amazed at the 
facts which such a study will bring out. You will 
see for yourself that the road to quick business, more 
profits, is not through new customers coming into 
your store, not from out-of-town customers being en- 
couraged to buy from you, but by getting your own 
customers to visit more departments in your store. If 
you can just encourage each one of your accounts to 
buy in one more department in your store, you will 
enjoy an increase in sales that will be phenominal. 


“Milk From Contented Cows” 

ILK from contented cows” is the slogan used 

by one national advertiser in the dairy field. 

Long ago dairymen learned that cows must 
be well treated if they are expected to produce milk 
of high quality in the right quantity. In a first-class 
dairy a cursing, swearing workman would get his dis- 
charge before the end of his first week on the job. 
Conditions must be made right so that the cows can 
concentrate on their main job, which is that of pro- 
ducing milk. 

Certainly the same kind of common-sense ought to 
be employed by managers of men and women. To 
build a cohesive, loyal, and effective working force, 
the management must keep in view what the workers 
want and need. The workers’ interest in their work 
must be sustained. 

Now, what are the things which, consciously or un- 
consciously, are a matter of ever-present concern to 
every worker? They are: 

1. A fair wage. 
Opportunity for promotion. 
Security of position. 
Good working conditions. 
Scope for self-expression. 
). Inspiring leadership. 

Enlightened management provides for the satisfac- 
tion of these legitimate desires of employees. Wise 
employers build up a sound organization framework 
for the perpetuation and control of all activities which 


have to do with achievement of the objectives indi- 
cated. 

One thing we wish to emphasize is that control over 
all personnel activities should be vested in an execu- 
tive of senior rank, the work being subdivided and del- 7 
egated to junior executives as the needs of the institu-7 
tion require—By H. A. Hopf in “Net Results.” 


Creditorial 


(Continued from page 20) 

If business has been comparatively slow during the 
post-Christmas period one maintains a perfect right 
to develop during the Lenten season, particularly just 
before Easter Sunday a business that will offset the 
normal decline and place your stocks in good shape 
for the summer months. 

Millions of dollars will be spent in retail stores 
during the month of March this year. Of more im- 
portance to our profession is the fact that millions of 
dollars worth of business will be recorded on the ledg- 
ers of the nation’s merchants by individuals who, as 
Guy H. Hulse, Secretary and Educational Director of 
the National Retail Credit Association, says, “Mort- 
gage future income.” ‘The credit reporting station in 
your community is ready; anxious to definitely es- 
tablish on your books, clean, healthy, active accounts 
worthy of your confidence by furnishing to your of- 
fice, when and in the manner desired, information con- 
cerning the essential elements of determining credit 
responsibility. Rely on their efficiency, you will not be 
disappointed. Arrange now to handle the business 
brought about by the yearly visitation of the Easter 
Rabbit in a manner that will assure you of the actual 
reception in mind of that age-old salutation, “Happy 
Easter.” 


Chute Store Sales 


Comparative Figures, 1928-1927 


Chain Stores 

1928 1927 
. W. Woolworth Co. ................$287,313,687 $272,748,532 
Si, keene 176,697,622 151,957,865 
2 gf nm Te: 133,765,777 
Ty, PE I eincessacesiccresesnns 65,054,598 58,059,929 
. et ee . 54,985,762 43,324,888 
McCrory Stores Corp. ................ 41,103,418 39,336,101 
J. J. Newberry Co. ....................... 20,524,729 15,069,158 
F. & W. Grand Stores ................ 17,160,872 12,882,457 
Metropolitan Chain Stores 13,545,753 12,262,174 

Mail Order Houses 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. ................ $346,973,915 $292,929,257 
Montgomery, Ward & Co. ........ 232,354,739 202,403,959 
National Bellas Hess 44,532,696 42,166,175 





I know a young woman who has a success- 

ful record as a Credit Bureau Manager, who is 
bubbling over with energy and enthusiasm and 
has ability to write letters that speak. 
She desires to make a change, and I will be 
glad to give her name and full details to any- 
one interested in an exceptionally efficient 
Credit woman. 





D. J. Woodlock, 
Manager-Treasurer, 
National Retail Credit Assn. 














